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The Meaning 


of the 


LORD’S SUPPER 


The teacher of the lesson, “The Church Ob- 
serves the Sacraments” (March 30, International 
Lesson Series), will find this article helpful. 


Wuat is the meaning of your poem, ‘I Could 
Give All to Time’?” I once asked the poet, Robert 
Frost. 

“What does it mean to you?” he retorted. I 
explained what I thought it meant. “Then that’s 
what it means,” Mr. Frost said. 

“But the poem had a particular meaning for 
you when you wrote it,” I persisted. “Yes,” he 
replied, but did not elaborate. 

“Which, then, is the real meaning of the poem 
—the idea you intended to communicate, or the 
idea I got as a result of reading it?” I asked, some- 
what impatiently. 

“Both,” Mr. Frost answered cryptically, closing 
the subject. Not until sometime later did I begin 
to understand that this was profoundly true. 

We experience something of the same puzzle- 
ment as we contemplate the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper. What is the real meaning of the 
Lord’s Supper? Is it what Jesus had in mind when 
he inaugurated this practice during the first Holy 
Week? Or is it what a Christian thinks and feels 
as he partakes of the elements in a service of 
Holy Communion? 

Perhaps, like Mr. Frost, we will conclude that 
the answer must be “Both.” 


Tue First Lorp’s SupPER 


There are four descriptions of the first Lord’s 
Supper in the New Testament. (See Matthew 
26: 26-29; Mark 14:22-25; Luke 22:14-20; and 1 
Corinthians 11: 23-26.) Paul’s account was given 
in a written form earlier than Mark’s, and those 
by Matthew and Luke came later. The scriptural 
account is incorporated in the Minister’s Prayer 
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of Consecration in the Methodist ritual of Holy 
Communion. 

In its original setting the Lord’s Supper was 
a Passover meal in an upper room. The elements 
were simple: bread and grape juice or wine. These 
came to symbolize Jesus’ body and his blood. (It 
is interesting to note that each of the accounts 
refers to “the cup,” not to the specific form of 
the contents.) This makes us realize that the 
Lord’s Supper is a religious symbol, which Web- 
ster defines as “a visible sign of something invisi- 
ble.” 

For Jesus’ disciples the Lord’s Supper was to 
be symbolical both of what Christ accomplished 
through his death and of what he was to be to 
them continually. Further, it was to symbolize 
the union of Christ’s followers with himself. 

The disciples didn’t have to be able to philoso- 
phize in order to appreciate the symbolism of the 
Lord’s Supper. For this symbol was a “language 
of deed.” Every time they partook of this sacra- 
ment there was re-enacted in their minds the 
divine drama of redemption which they had 
witnessed as they followed Jesus Christ. Thus, 
an outward action made these fishermen aware 
of an inner reality—the love of God. 

How could this be so? As Holland F. Burr has 
pointed out, “In the very act [of eating bread] 
we are taking the strength of other men’s bodies 
into our own bodies that our strength may be in- 
creased. Bread is concentrated energy from the 
bodies and brains of men put into convenient form 
for us to use.” The first-century disciples were 
aware of the truth of this observation. It is likely, 
therefore, that they would reflect upon the 
nourishing and strengthening of their inner life 
by “feeding upon the Bread of life.” 


For Present-Day FOLLOWERS 


First, Holy Communion commemorates Jesus’ 
death. On many Lord’s tables are carved these 
words: “In Remembrance of Me.” The words of 
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the ritual, as well as the elements, remind us that 
Christ died for us. 

Charles Wesley has expressed this great truth 
aptly in his hymn, “O Love divine, what hast thou 
done!” (The Methodist Hymnal, 137). 

Second, it is an expression of communion with 
God under the new covenant. The title page of 
the New Testament says: “The New Covenant, 
commonly called the New Testament, of our 
Lord and Savior Jesus Christ.” This reminds us 
that we have a new relationship with God—a 
relationship based on faith rather than on legal- 
ism. 

Of course, communion with God is not limited 
to those times when we are partaking of the Lord’s 
Supper. It is said that the reason George Fox, 
founder of the Quakers, excluded formal sacra- 
ments from his church system was that everything 
in life was a sacrament in his opinion. He did not 
need “special reminders” of God’s love, because 
every day’s experience made him aware of it. 

Even though we might understand and appreci- 
ate George Fox’s viewpoint, most of us are more 
aware of God’s presence during Holy Communion 
than at other times. Perhaps that is one reason 
why, in planning services of dedication, persons 
usually think in terms of a Communion service. 

Third, it is a form of communion among the 
followers of Christ. Ideally, Christians achieve 
spiritual unity at the Lord’s table. One of the 
deepest worship experiences I have ever had took 
place in the Upper Room Chapel in Nashville on 
Ash Wednesday of last year. I was one of the 
ministers who served the elements at an all-day 
silent-prayer-and-Communion service. Persons 
came to the chapel, singly or by twos and threes, 
and prayed. Then they came and knelt at the 
Lord’s table for Communion. They were “all one 
in Christ at the Lord’s table,” for there were 
Orientals and Occidentals, Negroes and whites, 
youth and elderly persons. 

“Complete fellowship in the church will be 
realized only when the way is opened for all 
God’s children to join in Communion at the Lord’s 
table.” So stated the delegates to the Conference 
on Faith and Order at Lausanne in 1927. 

Fourth, it inspires gratitude in the Christian’s 
heart for his redemption. One of my seminary 
professors used to say that gratitude is the most 
profound emotion of which man is capable. Cer- 
tainly the Christian will feel an upsurge of thanks- 
giving as he contemplates Christ’s perfect love 
for all mankind. It is not strange, therefore, that 
one of the names of the Lord’s Supper in the 
historical usage of the church is the Eucharist. 
“Eucharist” is based on the Greek word meaning 
“to give thanks.” 

Harold E. Fey has observed: “From the earliest 
times [the Lord’s Supper] was a joyous thanks- 
giving. How inappropriate to this meaning is the 
muted wail of most communion hymns... . Who 
has greater occasion for gratitude than the Chris- 
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tian, for whom alone the Eucharist has always 
been reserved? Who is more confident that no 
matter how dark the night, the day is certain to 
return?” 

The congregation with this viewpoint would 
see the appropriateness, as a communion hymn, 
of Edward H. Plumptre’s exuberant song (The 
Methodist Hymnal, 358): 


Rejoice, ye pure in heart, 

Rejoice, give thanks and sing; 
Your glorious banner wave on high, 
The cross of Christ your King. 
Rejoice, rejoice, 

Rejoice, give thanks and sing. 


Fifth, it reminds Christians that history moves 
toward a definite goal—the complete redemption 
of mankind in the future. Is this not the meaning 
of Paul’s statement that “as often as you eat this 
bread and drink the cup, you proclaim the Lord’s 
death until he comes’’? The biblical view of history 
is that, eventually, the victory belongs to Christ 
and that Christians will be united with their Lord 
in eternity. 


CoMMUNION WITH CHRIST 


It is evident that the Lord’s Supper is loaded 
with spiritual meaning. But is the Sacrament a 
“means of grace” regardless of what we think 
and how we feel as we partake of it? It seems to 
be universally agreed among Protestants that if 
the Sacrament is to be a means of grace for the 
worshiper it must be approached in faith. 

There is no magical power in the elements of 
the Lord’s Supper. But for the worshiper who 
kneels in earnest prayer and dedication and re- 
ceives the Sacrament, there is often an experience 
deeper than merely thinking about Jesus—at such 
a time, the Christian has communion with the 
living Christ. 

A fitting prayer with which each of us might 
approach the Lord’s table is this hymn by James 
Montgomery The Methodist Hymnal, 408: 


Be known to us in breaking bread, 
But do not then depart; 

Savior, abide with us, and spread 
Thy table in our heart. 


There sup with us in love divine; 

Thy body and Thy blood, 

That living bread, that heavenly wine, 
Be our immortal food. 


A final point that we need to bear in mind is 
that the sacraments were given by Christ to the 
church. The Lord’s Supper would lose most, if not 
all, meaning if approached by isolated individuals. 
This is an act of the worshiping Body of Christ. 
It is here that we feel our oneness with the whole 
congregation. We are drawn closer together as 
we are all drawn closer to Christ in communion. 
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Religious Drama 


Re icious drama is a superb medium for in- 
spiration and learning. Your adult council will 
need the assistance of two directors—study and 
worship, recreation and the creative arts—for 
planning and carrying through any dramatic ac- 
tivities. See the article on page 5. 

BIBLICAL PLAyS—THE LiFE OF CHRIST 

A Child Is Born—Stephen Vincent Benét. A 
beautifully written drama of the Nativity at the 
inn of Bethlehem. 4m, 2w, and extras. 75 cents. 
(WB) 

At the Well of Bethlehem—Mona Swann. A 
large pageant, many costumes, colorful. 50 cents. 
(WB) 

He Came Seeing—Mary P. Hamlin. 3m, 2w, 40 
min. Powerful drama concerning the blind boy 
whom Jesus healed. Royalty, $5.00. Price, 50 
cents. (FR) 

Family Portrait—Lenore Coffee and William J. 
Cowen. 12m, 10w. Three-act play on the life of 
Christ. Religiously motivating. Write Bakers, 569 
Boylston Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts, for 
royalty figure and permission to produce. 

The Trial of Jesus. Three acts, 20m, 12w. Por- 
tions would be excellent as play readings of the 
events which preceded the Crucifixion. 85 cents. 
(WB) 

Good Friday—John Masefield. 7m, lw, and 
extras. Poetic description of the events leading 
to and following the Crucifixion. Excellent as a 
play reading. 75 cents. (WB) 

The Terrible Meek—Charles Rann Kennedy. 
One act, 2m, 1w, 40 min. The effect of the Cruci- 
fixion upon a Roman captain and an unknown 
woman. 50 cents. (FR) 

Quem Quaeritis. Traditional tenth-century play 
centering on the three Marys at the tomb of 
Jesus. May be played in the sanctuary. Youth 
Department, P. O. Box 871, Nashville 2, Tennes- 
see. 25 cents. 

The Cloth of Sendony—Elizabeth H. Emerson. 
6m, 2w, three short acts. The effect of the Resur- 
rection on a little band of people. 50 cents. (WB) 

The Rock—Mary P. Hamlin. A character study 
of Simon Peter. Three acts, 6m, 5w, 1% hrs. A 
good play reading. Royalty, $5.00, if no admission 
is charged. Price, 75 cents. (WB) 


Books 


Costuming the Biblical Play—Lucy Barton. 
Designing and making costumes and accessories. 


Guidance for. the 


Adult Division 


Ewing Galloway 


Authentic pictorial descriptions. (WB) Methodist 
Publishing House. $1.50. 

Lighting the Stage with Home-Made Equip- 
ment. J. S. Knapp. (WB) Methodist Publishing 
House. $1.50. 

Order from The Methodist Publishing House 


serving your territory unless otherwise noted. 





Suggested Council Agenda 








(To be adapted according to local needs) 


Adult-division superintendent, presiding 
Devotional 
Reports of progress 
Visits made. Persons recently joining church- 
school classes. Ways classes plan to help new 
persons feel a part of the fellowship, ready to 
share in class experiences. Any persons dis- 
covered who plan to join the church 
Continuation of other items from last council 
meeting and the commission on education 
Current study units in the classes 
How effective? Has much participation de- 
veloped? What factors have helped? 
Planning 
Summer conferences and training opportunities 
Dates, program, costs, persons invited 
Recruitment committee 
Preparation for Easter observance. Statement 
by pastor as to church-wide plans and ways 
adult groups may share in the events of this 
holy season 
Study of the work of the director of study and 
worship (or other leader designated at an 
earlier meeting)—15 minutes 
Problems and concerns coming from the classes 
Decision as to items to be referred to the com- 
mission on education 
Closing prayer—adjournment at the hour agreed 
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Turning to the Bible 








By ROBERT M. COX 


In one adult class most of the members bring 
their Bibles each Sunday, and they are disap- 
pointed if they do not have a chance to use them. 
In another class you probably will not find more 
than one Bible on any Sunday. In this class when 
the teacher suggests they turn to the Bible, there 
is an almost audible sigh of disinterest. 

What makes the difference? The problem obvi- 
ously is not in the Bible, but in the manner in 
which the Bible has been used. 

We have been in groups where the Bible was 
referred to in a deadly fashion. A passage was 
read with a stumbling over words and an irreg- 
ular manner that conveyed neither its beauty nor 
its meaning. The reader was uncomfortable, and 
the listeners were only slightly interested. Little 
comment was made by which the persons might 
discover its relevance to Christian faith. 

In an increasing number of adult groups the 
person who is to read from the Bible is called 
upon in advance and asked to be ready to read a 
particular passage the following Sunday. Or per- 
haps the leader asks all members of the group to 
read the passage thoughtfully and quietly. Then 
the passage is discussed until everyone is familiar 
with the context of the passage and understands 
the background out of which it came or the situa- 
tion to which it was addressed. 

The use of the Bible in church-school classes 
is not going to be interesting and helpful just 
because we wish it might be. Preparation must be 
made if it is to be meaningful. 

It is important that groups recognize the Bible 
as an ancient library of books coming, primarily, 
from one section of the world and largely relating 
the experiences of one group—the Jews. 

There is a need to recognize the various literary 
forms in the Bible. Clearer understanding comes 
as people are able to identify historical narrative, 
short stories, laws, poetry, songs, and prophetic 
oracles. Each of these needs to be interpreted in 
view of its literary form as well as the culture out 
of which it came if men are to find God speaking 
to them in the Scripture. 


Our GOALS 


Persons may turn to the Bible in order to get 
acquainted with Bible history, to know the story 
of the Jews and its pertinence to our own history. 

There is value in getting acquainted with the 
characters of the Bible. Many a life has been 
changed by its contact with another person, 
frequently a biblical person. Great ideas in the 
Bible include the idea of forgiveness in Hosea 
and the idea of the suffering servant in Isaiah. 
As we discuss such elements of our Christian 
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faith, we need to see the role they have had in our 
Judeo-Christian background. We may turn to the 
Bible to follow the development of such ideas 
across the years and through the lives of their 
major exponents. 

There is one major purpose in our use of the 
Bible. This is to discover what God is saying to 
us through the history, experiences, and words of 
others. This is no easy matter, for we have a habit 
of finding in our reading that which we want to 
find and watering down to acceptability those 
ideas which are a bit too challenging for us. 

The leaders of groups must know how to help 
members discover the message of a passage. Often 
this may be done by encouraging a group to read 
a few verses as though they were seeing them for 
the first time. Then let the group discuss what 
they believe the writer was trying to say. 

What is the main idea? What is the feeling be- 
hind it? What was its message for its original 
audience? What is its message for us today? How 
would I have to change my life if I took these 
verses to heart? 


Use SEVERAL VERSIONS 


Often we will find it very helpful to refer to 
more than one version or translation of the Bible. 
For example, in the curriculum of The Methodist 
Church both the King James and the Revised 
Standard Version are used. They are found side 
by side in Epworth Notes and in The International 
Lesson Annual. In Bible Lessons for Adults we 
find the King James Version and in Wesley Quar- 
terly and Adult Student the Revised Standard 
Version is printed. Along with these, we may 
want to turn to such translations as Smith-Good- 
speed, Moffatt, or J. B. Phillips. In the comparison 
of these versions group members will find greater 
richness and clearer understanding of the Bible. 

To make the best use of our Bible we need 
good commentaries, Bible atlases, and other such 
resource books. The International Lesson Annual, 
The Abingdon Bible Commentary, and The In- 
terpreter’s Bible provide explanations, back- 
ground, and exposition. 

The Bible is much too important to our faith 
to allow it to be considered dull, irrelevant, or 
too difficult. God has spoken to men through this 
book; he will make it possible for us to under- 
stand it if we prayerfully search for the truth. 
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Drama as a Teaching Tool 


By A. ARGYLE KNIGHT 


ADULTS of all ages respond to drama. Most of 
them like it. The idea of using it as a teaching 
tool goes beyond the limited concepts of some 
persons who have thought of it only in terms of 
entertainment through the formal production of 
a play with lights, costumes, make-up, and 
scenery. 

Before going into some of the ways of using 
drama in teaching, it may be well to mention the 
fact that a concept of teaching is inclusive. First 
and foremost there comes to mind the Sunday- 
morning session of the church school and spe- 
cifically “the class.” But it is also important to 
consider the many opportunities afforded for 
teaching in Sunday-evening and during-the-week 
sessions of adults. While these vary in character, 
they include such groups as the Sunday Evening 
Fellowship for various age groups, the Woman’s 
Society of Christian Service, and organizations 
for Methodist men. 

First of all, it is possible to make Bible passages 
come alive by having them read effectively. Many 
selections lend themselves to having one person 
read the narration and others read the actual lines 
spoken by the characters in the story or passage. 
By careful planning ahead of time, readers can 
be chosen and rehearsed for the handling of the 
Scripture material. Not every session will lend 
itself to this kind of treatment and the method 
itself should not be allowed to become dull 
through overuse. A good example of Scripture 
adaptable for such use is to be found in the 
parables. An occasional unit of study may center 
in one or more of these. 

It is also possible to select a hymn closely re- 
lated to the Scripture in thought and text and 
have it read by an individual or by the total class 
or group at the beginning of the hour. This could 
be followed by the reading of the parable as 
indicated above. The period would then close with 
the singing of the hymn which was read at the 
beginning. In this way, moments of worship can 
be provided while giving the scriptural back- 
ground for the lesson or discussion. 

The situation drama can be an exciting aid to 
teaching. As a teacher or leader prepares well in 
advance he may discover an occasional possibility 
for using a play that is related to the unit. This 
type of play must present an issue or issues that 
evoke thinking. The play should be cast, rehearsed 
two or three times, and read only up to the point 
of the crisis. Then the teacher can let the class 
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discuss it and determine their own solution to the 
situation. It is satisfying then to present the 
author’s solution and the members of the group 
will, of course, compare it with their own. Some 
times the class solution is better than that of the 
author. 

Play readings are tremendously rewarding ex- 
periences, due both to the interest aroused and to 
the stimulation afforded. One of the best ways to 
bring about discussion is by means of a play read- 
ing. The material somehow becomes graphic and 
gripping. You will not discover this fact until 
you try it. 

A play reading may sound dull and uninterest- 
ing. People have become so accustomed to the 
formal or produced play that the idea of a reading 
without costumes and scenery seems unappealing. 
Play readings can create the same experience as 
a fully produced play. The class or audience can 
imagine all the effects the stage hands would 
ordinarily create and can concentrate on the voice. 

Since actors and scripts are the only essentials, 
play readings can be held anywhere. 

Care needs to be exercised in the choice of play 
or scene from a play. By planning two or three 
months in advance it is possible to look for one 
that will enlarge the concept of the unit. In a 
teaching situation a play reading should never be 
used for entertainment. It should be used to stimu- 
late thought and discussion. 

Some groups have presented “cuttings” of 
novels, short stories, books of the Bible in the 
fashion of a playreading. One person reads the 
narrative portions; others take the parts of the 
various characters, reading the dialogue as if it 
were a play script. Short scenes from great Chris- 
tian literature can thus be used in worship. 

Lists of plays are often published in the various 
periodicals of the church. Other lists are available 
from the Adult Department of the General Board 
of Education, Box 871, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Choral reading is within reach of any class or 
group. Time and effort are as necessary to artistic 
achievement in speaking-choir work as in singing- 
choir work. But just as a small informal group 
sings together, so they may speak together. The 
psalms and other great religious literature may 
have increasing meaning when read occasionally 
in this manner. Group light and dark voices for 
contrast in reading brilliant and somber passages. 
Solo voices will provide variety and emphasis. 

Greater effort should be made to use more of 
all the creative arts in teaching and learning situa- 
tions. Christian education should give room to the 
creative imagination of your group. 
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PROPHETS AND PSALMS 
UNIT II: LITERARY PROPHETS (concluded ) 
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Tim Hardin 








Wauat a terrible experience for a prophet—to 
have his wife forsake their marriage and renounce 
the religion of her spouse! What a laughingstock 
Hosea must have been to the coarser elements of 
the community! People often laugh at the inno- 
cent as though they were the guilty party. Hosea’s 
lips must have been sealed during those days— 
how could he preach? Who would listen to a man 
whose own family life was broken? 

Out of these domestic difficulties Hosea learned 
a greater truth—that his love for Gomer was 
greater than his wounded pride. He loved her 
still and sought her till he found her and redeemed 
her. 

The basic sin of Gomer, as of the house of 
Israel, was disloyalty—unfaithfulness. I suspect 
that that is still a major cause of trouble. We 
take our covenants so easily these days. We as- 
sume that nations will break their covenants 
(treaties) with other nations if it seems more 
“beneficial” to do so. Likewise, politicians break 
their covenants with their constituents, as busi- 
nessmen sometimes do with their customers. Pro- 
fessors, and others, break their contracts when 
they receive better offers. 

What does a contract, a covenant, mean? We 
are so careful to guard our rights—but what of 
the rights of others? Covenants should be kept 
by both contracting parties. 

This raises the question of the double standard. 
Some persons (husbands, professors, doctors, law- 
yers) seem to think that the rule by which their 
associates should live should be of the highest 
calibre, yet assume that they themselves may live 
by a lesser code. 


Tue double standard is certainly not valid. What 
is good for the husband is also good for the wife. 
That which is immoral for the wife is also immoral 
for the husband. A man and woman covenant to- 
gether “for better or for worse,” but not for in- 
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By HORACE R. WEAVER 


March 2: Divided 
Religion and the Home 


This article supplements the material 
for this lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


difference to immoral acts (or thoughts) of the 
others. 

The double standard was existent in the days 
of Hosea. A man could divorce his wife, but not 
the wife her husband. A man could go to a harlot, 
but his wife must never play the harlot. Note that 
a man would not be stoned to death for having 
visited a harlot, nor was a harlot stoned, but the 
wife who played the harlot. 

The real question is not what can we get away 
with, but what is right. Whatever is right is right 
for all men everywhere—it is a universal law, 
applicable to male and female whether they live 
in Boston, Borneo, or Berlin. There is no double 
standard in the eyes of God. 


Gomer and Hosea came to represent different reli- 
gious beliefs—each contradictory to the other. 
Gomer represented Baal worship, with its em- 
phasis on fertility; Hosea represented Jehovah, 
with emphasis on morality. A similar battle had 
been fought between Elijah and the priests of Baal 
on Mount Carmel. Yet a century later the reli- 
gious life was the same! Elijah had declared: 
“Choose this day whom you will serve.” Not only 
nations but also individuals must choose. 

Ahab and Jezebel tried to live together under 
a mixture of faith—but it only meant that Ahab 
was dominated by his wife’s inferior religion. 
Ahab had let his wife have freedom, and she at- 
tempted to replace the religion of her husband 
with Baalism. Israel almost lost its faith due to 
the divided religion in the household of its king! 

Tolerance does not mean acquiescence. It means 
a fair understanding and hearing of the other’s 
belief. Tolerance means listening to the other per- 
son with the idea of finding any new truth he may 
have, but not giving in to inferior ideas. Husbands 
and wives should listen to the other partner with 
open minds, ready to accept that which is most 
consistent with what the mind holds as true. 

Loyalty and faithfulness begin with the individ- 
ual and include loyalty to his own best, loyalty to 
the spouse, and loyalty to God. 
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March 9: 
God’s Love 
for Man 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


ONE of the most beautiful pictures of what God 
is like is found in Hosea 11: 1-4, 9-8. “When Israel 
was a child, I loved him.” As a father loves his 
infant and watches the infant become a child, so 
God loved the nation. 

As the child developed it became strong enough 
to walk. 


It was I who taught Ephraim to walk, 
I took them up in my arms. 


The figures of speech recall how the baby’s first 
steps are taken. So God is pictured as loving and 
teaching Ephraim (Israel) to take its first steps 
(as a nation) , learning to live in a covenantal rela- 
tionship. 

As the child grew up, it faced temptations. 


I led them with cords of compassion, 
with the bands of love. 


God’s Holy Spirit urged, pleaded, magnetically 
pulled at the heartstrings of Israel. What parent 
has not called his child, only to discover that the 
child has heard all right, but willfully pretends 
not to have heard and goes in the opposite direc- 
tion! So Israel denied its deepest instincts for 
good. 

Such a denial is to court disaster. The good 
that God would give he cannot give! Even though 
God tugs with “bands of love” to bring a person 
(or nation) to the highest, he will not force that 
nation to accept what he prefers to reject. He has 
given men and nations freedom to choose and to 
reject. 

But in this freedom we see something new about 
God: His loving will is thwarted by man’s evil. 
God wants peace, poise, power for his children. 
But this can be achieved only by the quality of 
lives being lived. Peace is a by-product of good 
living, not an end in itself. God sees what evil 
choices lead to, but he will not intervene. In full 
knowledge of consequences, God is pictured as 
brokenhearted (11:8). 


How can I give you up, O Ephraim! 
My heart recoils within me, 
my compassion grows warm and tender. 






Here is our first hint that the God of justice is a 
loving Father. He is stern, but he is also love. 

In chapter 2 we have the reference to God as 
being husband to his wife. The tender love of 
Hosea for Gomer is intended here. God loves 
Israel as a man loves his wife. No man wants a 
wife who loves him now and then, while loving 
another in between times. Nor does God. He ex- 
pects and demands a steadfast love. “I will betroth 
you to me in faithfulness.” 


Gop had covenanted with Israel at Sinai—giving 
the Ten Commandments. In this new relationship, 
after Israel has been disciplined (suffering defeat 
in war, and captivity) she shall enter a new cove- 
nant. This covenant will be in the heart. Persons 
who obey the moral law because it is a part of 
their thinking processes do much better than those 
who obey because it is required by a statute. It is 
the difference between grace and law—inner 
necessity and outer compulsion. 

To Hosea’s idea of the new covenant, Isaiah 
(11:6-8) added his conception of peace among 
animals. Jeremiah borrowed Hosea’s figure of the 
new covenant to bring us one of the great pas~ 
sages of Scripture: “Behold, the days are coming, 
says the Lorp, when I will make a new cove- 
nant with the house of Israel and the house of 
Judah, not like the covenant which I made with 
their fathers . . . But this is the covenant which I 
will make. . . I will put my law within them, and 
I will write it upon their hearts; . . .” (31:31-32). 
Jesus used this figure of the new covenant in the 
upper room on the night of his betrayal. 

In such love there is no room for double deal- 
ing. There is room only for singleness of mind. 
Israel had made a “bargain with Assyria” and “oil 
is carried to Egypt.” Neither country would give 
him true security. Hosea, and Isaiah later, main- 
tained that Israel’s true security rested in God 
and moral living, not in foreign alliances. 

Entangling alliances, which fundamentally 
meant placing trust in nations rather than in God, 
were signs of unfaithfulness. It was a type of 
seeking other friends rather than abiding in faith- 
fulness with God. So Hosea called it “harlotry.” 
The answer to spiritual harlotry is: “Hold fast to 
[steadfast] love and justice.” Hosea likened 
Israel’s love tc the morning dew—it disappeared as 
soon as the sun shone. 

God’s response to such disloyalty is like that 
of a heartbroken lover toward his disloyal lover, 
or like that of a father toward a wayward son: 
He doesn’t want the inescapable evil! to befall his 
beloved, yet the laws of moral life must prevail. 
So his heart is broken. 

Hosea’s preaching then is primarily redemptive 
—even as God’s purposes are redemptive. Let the 
immoral nation repent of its sin, discipline its life, 
and return with clean hands and pure heart. For 
God sent the prophets, not to condemn the world, 
but that the world through them might be saved. 
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March 16: 
Man Must 
Know God 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


Our nation is half-baked!” cried Hosea. 
(“Ephraim is a cake not turned”—that is, half- 
baked. It needs to be turned over and baked on 
the other side.) Imagine the reaction of a national- 
istic people to such a declaration. 

People thought that the kingdom of God had 
practically come in their national life—economic 
life was at an all-time high, politicians were 
aplenty, prophets spoke what their congregations 
desired to hear, and priests were content with 
teaching traditions. Yet, there was anarchy! Five 
rulers, reigning from one month to ten years, had 
been murdered within a few years. 


There is no faithfulness or kindness, 
and no knowledge of God in the land; 
there is swearing, lying, killing, stealing, and com- 
mitting adultery; 
they break all bounds and murder follows mur- 
der. 


But what makes a nation live in such incon- 
sistency? If material blessings fall upon us, are 
we not blessed of God? What is lacking? Hosea’s 
answer still rings through the centuries: “My 
people are destroyed for lack of knowledge.” 

The “knowledge” referred to here is clearly the 
knowledge about and of God. There are many peo- 
ple who have a fully developed theology but 
whose knowledge of God is both inaccurate and in- 
complete because they have not experienced the 
presence of God. 

A truly religious society will not be one in 
which murder, bribery (at voting booths), jeal- 
ousy, and wrangling exist. Such life denies the 
“knowledge of God.” A man cannot live in the 
presence of God and be bickering, seeking posi- 
tion for himself, and living immorally at the same 
time. 


Hos.Ea gives us our first conception of “You must 
be born again.” Israel has sinned, he knows he is 
not right, he is under conviction. He is almost 
persuaded, yet 


The pangs of childbirth come for him, 
but he is an unwise son; 

for now he does not present himself 
at the mouth of the womb (13:13). 








Israel’s trouble is that he must be born again 
of the spirit. John Wesley knew the difference 
between knowing about God and knowing God. 
He was well educated in theology, but it was not 
until Aldersgate that he knew (was acquainted 
with) God. 

The priests of this period had known God, but 
“have forgotten the law of your God.” Such peo- 
ple who were once in right relationship with God 
must present themselves “at the mouth of the 
womb’”—must be born again. They have to start 
life all over. 

We maintain that a man of seventy can start to 
live anew if he really desires it. He can find Life 
in his latter years and grow in religious living 
until he becomes spiritually mature, as Paul 
wrote to the Corinthians (1 Corinthians 3:1-2). 
Some people have found Life but lost it and died 
spiritually at thirty, though they lived on physi- 
cally for another forty years. The man who refuses 
to find Life under God is in for trouble for his own 
soul. 

What a desperate cry on the lips of the prophet: 
“My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge.” 
It reminds us of Amos who taught that the time 
would come when there would be a famine in the 
land—but not a famine for food, nor a thirst for 
water, but a famine for “hearing the words of 
the Lord.” 

Sometimes our society acts so often without 
regard to the Word of God that we soon forget 
that there is such a Word. Then the time comes 
when the cisterns of men’s knowledge are emp- 
tied, and men yearn for the wells of living waters 
but forget whence they came, and where to find 
it. This is the danger of those who forget the laws 
of God, of those whose consciences are so dulled 
that they no longer feel the “bands of love” which 
once pulled upon their heartstrings to bring them 
to the higher life. 

Yet there is always hope. Regardless of how 
low society, or a person, may have fallen, God’s 
love is always there. The beautiful chords that 
once played so movingly, though long in silence, 
may sound again upon the heartstrings of their 
lives. The Lost Chord can be found again—purity, 
holiness, justice, love, unselfishness—can move 
upon the strings of our lives again; and God will 
play upon them as the master musician plays upon 
the violin or upon the harp. We need not be so 
much submissive to God as co-operative with him. 
God’s desires are not submission to, but assertion 
of, his will. 

The prophetic dream is that immoral man may 
repent of his sins and find that the loving Father 
awaits his return. His sins, though not forgotten, 
will be forgiven. An evil person, like Gomer, must 
spend time in discipling the life—even though for- 
given by a loving “husband.” After a period of 
re-evaluating life and rededication, the person 
and nation are ready for new life. “On the third 
day he will raise us up,” cried Hosea. 
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March 23: 


The Real Purposes 
of Religion 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


Topay’s lesson includes Hosea’s call to be a 
prophet. We are not told about the conditions that 
preceded his call, as in the case with Amos, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, and Ezekiel. 

In Hosea’s case the circumstances center around 
his call to be a watchman. The nation is faced 
with a terrifying enemy and will be completely 
destroyed unless it arouse quickly to the alarm, 
fortify its gates, and bring men of war to protect 
the city walls and its people. The enemy is the 
most destructive enemy a nation can face—immo- 
rality (sin). Hence the cry: “Blow the... trum- 
pet. Arouse the multitudes; the enemy is at the 
city gates.” 


HosEa’s view of religion was realistic. He knew 
the nation must first of all recognize the state in 
which it found itself, then act upon it. Israel had 
sinned, she should repent; then she could begin 
the process of being redeemed (as had Gomer). 

Religion, for Hosea and Jesus, is concerned with 
social and personal ethics, politics, and the ideals 
of secular and religious leaders. Hosea saw that 
the seeds of nationalism and economic selfishness 
would soon grow into a terrible fruit. The frenzied 
political maneuvering for allies—sending ambas- 
sadors to Egypt, to Assyria, and to other smaller 
nations—made Israel look “like a silly dove” that 
flits to and fro, uncertain where to land. Her true 
allegiance should be with God. Only in him would 
a nation find true security. But her entangling 
alliances, her preference for security in nations 
rather than in God, her unconcern for the eco- 
nomically oppressed (poor men and orphans), 
could have but one inevitable conclusion: 


They sow the wind, 
they shall reap the whirlwind. 


Hosea is teaching here that there is a moral 
order that undergirds all of life. If a nation re- 
fuses to face this fact, it does so at its own ex- 
pense. The law of the harvest states clearly that 
what you sow you shall reap, except that you 
reap more than you sow. You sow the wind; you 
reap the whirlwind. 

Hosea, with Amos, recognized that religion must 
face the fact that there is a moral law that under- 
girds national life just as surely as there are 


physical laws. Physical laws must be obeyed; you 
cannot choose to obey or disobey. But moral law 
may be flouted, ignored, cursed, or obeyed grudg- 
ingly, or obeyed because of personal commitment 
with its goodness. Obedience to moral law requires 
human choice. 

The achievement of moral excellency is a mat- 
ter of disciplined living. No saint ever became a 
saint without disciplined living. No pianist ever 
became a great pianist without disciplined prac- 
tice. So in art, the sciences, aesthetics, morality, 
and spiritual living, no habit is ever formed with- 
out hours of redoing what has been done before. 

Habits are simply the grooves formed in the 
solid rock of character by years of practice. New 
channels can be cut, but it takes work! Disciplined 
attendance at church functions, disciplined devo- 
tional life, disciplined choices of the good always 
eventuate in moral and spiritual excellency. After 
such hard labor of learning fundamentals, then a 
great freedom comes: the great pianist now can 
play any piece set before him—he has achieved a 
mechanical excellency that permits freedom of in- 
terpretation. But recall: his freedom is dependent 
on the laws he learned to obey! Only self-disci- 
plined persons deserve the right of self-expression! 


Hosea has made a good point about the wealthy 
who know how to make fine altars, but do so with 
false hearts. I felt the fullness of this truth as I 
visited the Kremlin in Moscow recently. The 
Kremlin used to be the religious center of Russia; 
it has seven cathedrals, each within “throwing dis- 
tance” of one another. One has a floor paved com- 
pletely with costly jasper. Millions upon millions 
of dollars were used in their construction. Yet, 
the poor people were never allowed to worship 
there—it was for the rich! Walls kept the poor out 
and the rich in. But those same walls kept God 
out, too! Perhaps that is why these cathedrals 
today are used, not as centers of worship, but as 
anti-God museums! 

As I visited various large cathedrals in Cairo, 
Cologne, Paris, London, New York, Helsinki, I 
often had the feeling that John Calvin expressed 
about the Cathedral in Geneva, where he was 
called to preach. He observed that the common 
people came and “marveled at the marble”—star- 
ing at the magnificence of what man had wrought, 
but failed to glory in “what God hath wrought.” 
So he ordered all the expensive icons, images, 
jeweled Bibles, etc., to be removed. That cathe- 
dral still has that “prayed in” feeling. 

We need this observation from Hosea, lest our 
wealth make us forget the true purpose of a 
church—not to see what we have done, but a place 
where we may go to find God and thus find release 
for sin-sick souls! Repentance for immoral liv- 
ing is the beginning of wisdom and release. 

Hosea is right: neither great wealth nor large 
cathedrals (“altars”) ever wipe clean a man’s 
sin. 
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March 30: 
The Judgment and 
Love of God 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


I T was Amos who first emphasized the judgment 
of God on immoral man and nations. He taught 


that 


the eyes of the Lord Gop are upon the sinful king- 
dom, 
and I will destroy it from the surface of the 
ground. 


He believed that that nation which refuses to live 
in harmony with justice, compassion, and mercy 
will not long endure. 

Amos had taught that God was against Syria’s 
cruelty, Phoenician inhumanity, Edom’s hate, 
Moab’s lack of dignity and honor, Ammon’s 
diabolical greed, Judah’s lawlessness and inferior 
religion. God was also against the moral, political, 
economic, social, domestic, and spiritual depravity 
of God’s chosen in Israel. Amos’ message was es- 
sentially that God was against immorality and that 
any nation which engaged in it would discover 
that God was against them for this very reason. 
The desire of God was obvious: Repent; “Seek 
good, .. . that you may live.” 

Note the hope in Amos’ message. Certainly 
those scholars are in error who considered Amos 
only a prophet of doom and despair. Amos’ whole 
message was one of hope that Israel would repent, 
seek God’s forgiveness, and be reinstated in his 
covenantal relationship. 

Amos’ philosophy of history was adopted by 
Hosea. However, Hosea was not interested in 
other nations. We find him unconcerned with the 
immorality of those who lived nearby. He took 
the general principle Amos had enunciated and 
applied it to Israel specifically. His concern was 
for his own people, that they might return to the 
Lord, and in repentance find forgiveness and rein- 
statement. Here was the only hope for the nation. 

To this sense of divine judgment Hosea also 
added the concept of the thwarted will of the 
loving Father. Amos clearly indicated that evil 
man can thwart God’s will. Hosea pointed out that 
when man does so, it breaks God’s heart, even as 
his (Hosea’s) heart was broken when his wife 
Gomer left him. 

Both sternness and the loving heart are aspects 
of the Divine Being. Neither is adequate without 
the other. 
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Isaiah began his ministry, as did Hosea, with 
Amos’ philosophy of history and of war. This con- 
cept was eventually adopted by those who wrote 
the Book of Deuteronomy and the historical writ- 
ings. Amos’ influence on these writers has often 
been overlooked. Their philosophy was: Israel has 
sinned, she is punished (captured in war), she 
repents, and a savior is sent (judge, etc.). This 
philosophy is clearly from Amos. It is strange to 
observe how the authors of Deuteronomy, Judges, 
Samuel, and Kings so completely omitted Hosea’s 
contribution of the love of God. . 

Amos undoubtedly had great influence on Jesus’ 
thinking. One cannot read the parable of the 
judgment scene in Matthew 25 without sensing its 
relation to Amos’ teaching. Jesus presented his 
story illustrating what a nation must do to “in- 
herit the kingdom.” The worthy nation was one 
which had been concerned with the hungry, 
naked, thirsty, imprisoned, lonely. We think of 
Amos’ attack on those who were uninterested in 
the orphaned, the widow, the man whose robe 
had been taken as pledge (so was cold at night), 
the imprisoned slaves, etc. Amos, as well as Elijah, 
Moses, Isaiah, and Hosea influenced Jesus’ think- 
ing. 


Amos and Hosea presented an entirely new con- 
cept of prophecy. Before their time there were 
“bands of the prophets” who found the word of 
God by use of a primitive orchestra. The band 
played (probably in syncopated rhythm), the 
prophets lost consciousness and uttered strange 
words while in their trance. Amos flatly declared, 
“Tam no... prophet’s son.” Hosea, in like fashion, 
did not find his message from God in such a fash- 
ion. 

They were the first of a new line. God spoke to 
them through prepared and thinking minds. They 
spoke in reasoned accent: “Thus says the Lorp 
... It was Isaiah who was to say, “Come now, 
let us reason together.” This was something new 
in prophecy. 

Whittier, with Amos and Hosea, had a similar 
dislike of such unintelligible and irrational ways 
of finding the will of God. After attending one re- 
vival, he was so disturbed that he wrote the 
lovely hymn: 


Dear Lord and Father of mankind, 
Forgive our foolish ways; 

Reclothe us in our rightful minds, 
In purer lives Thy service find, 
In deeper reverence, praise. 


This, I believe, is the emphasis in religion which 
Amos and Hosea would bring to us. We need the 
same dedication and consecration as the “bands 
of the prophets.” Yet we need a transformed 
method of learning God’s will such as Hosea and 
Amos and the other great eighth-century proph- 
ets used—the dedicated and creative mind. 
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By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” 
and “For Your Notebook” for additional sugges- 
tions and illustrations. 


Read from your Bible: Luke 9:49-50; John 17: 
20-26; Ephesians 4: 1-16. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Relate this unit in your own mind to the other 
two units in this long series of lessons on New 
Testament teachings about the Church. The aim 
of this six-lesson unit is to confront adults with the 
importance of a faith which is translated into ac- 
tion in the church and in society. This lesson, 
“One Lord, One Faith,” involves an emphasis 
upon unity in spite of diversity. You may wish to 
refer to the lesson for January 5, on the Church’s 
foundation. . 

Resources are numerous: Wesley Quarterly, 
Adult Student, the daily Bible readings, Epworth 
Notes, and The International Lesson Annual, par- 
ticularly Charles M. Laymon’s introduction to 
this unit. Talk with some of your friends about the 
purpose of this lesson and with some preachers, 
if possible. Consider your own spirit of unity: Is 
your spirit stubbornly orthodox and exclusive, or 
co-operative and inclusive? Which do you want 
for your class? Which does Christ want? Teach to 
that end. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 
II. Convictions cause divisions 


III. The ecumenical movement 
IV. United in Christ 


Dr. Fiemine is professor of philosophy, Millsaps College. 








and Adult Student 


Hovart trom Monkmeyer Press 


V. A common faith 
VI. For what purpose? 


To BEGIN 


Recall to the class the other unit titles in this 
quarter’s lessons. The first unit was “The Church 
in the Making.” The second was “The Church’s 
Ministry to Mind and Spirit.” Now the concern is 
with the social implications of religion. Today’s 
lesson is an emphasis upon our need, as denom- 
inations, to achieve unity of spirit and purpose as 
we move on to confront society. The individual 
whose faith is not expressed in social and eco- 
nomic relations is not truly Christian. A church 
that does not confront society is failing Christ. But 
first the church must set its own house in order. 
The evils of the world are too entrenched and 
strong for a divided church. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Scriptural background 


Today’s passage from Ephesians gives an em- 
phasis upon unity of spirit in a church to the end 
that we shall achieve “mature manhood, to the 
measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ.” 
The verses from Luke give Jesus’ criticism of 
John’s orthodoxy and exclusiveness. (To what 
extent would Jesus rebuke us?) The passage from 
John contains Jesus’ prayer for unity, “that they 
may all be one.” (How much have we done to 
make Jesus’ prayer come true?) 


II. Convictions cause divisions 


In his discussion of the scandal of divisions, 
Jackson, in Adult Student, gives a quotation from 
the World Council meeting in Evanston to the 
effect that divisions are to a large degree caused 
and perpetuated by “sincere concern for the gos- 
pel.” Sincerity of conviction must be granted; but, 
looked at from another point of view, these con- 
victions are narrow and represent either a lack 
of faith or a lack of understanding of the uni- 
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versal reach of God’s concern and mercy. These 
convictions grow out of an emphasis upon the 
letter as opposed to the spirit and upon law as op- 
posed to love. 

Think about this in your own experience. To 
what extent do those convictions that make for 
division and rend the spirit of Christ grow out of 
the attitude, “I am right, and, unless you agree 
with me, you are wrong”? 

Consider the setting for John’s statement: The 
disciples had been arguing among themselves as 
to which was chief. They were embarrassed that 
Jesus knew of their littleness. To what extent was 
this change of subject and complimentary ex- 
pression of narrow loyalty a cover-up for their 
littleness? Frequently a child who has disobeyed 
his parent will shower the parent with affection. 
Our denominational loyalties may not be cover- 
ups for our failure to manifest the spirit of Christ, 
but to persist in the divisive spirit is to rend the 
spirit of Christ. 


Ill. The ecumenical movement 


The most significant thing in the religious world 
today is the ecumenical movement. It is the ecu- 
menical spirit that enabled the World Council 
meeting to recognize that divisions occur and are 
perpetuated “by sincere concern for the gospel.” 
Both Jackson and Morrison give sketches of the 
history of the progress of the ecumenical move- 
ment. This movement is operating on three levels 
—within single denominations, within our nation, 
and in the whole world. 

Can you give the names of these movements? 
What does the class think of the National Council 
of Churches? Of the World Council of Churches? 


Is their view closer to John’s or to Jesus’? 


IV. United in Christ 


In the early church all were called to reveal the 
spirit of Christ and to proclaim his message. The 
writer of Ephesians begs the readers to live wor- 
thily and to manifest the characteristics of Chris- 
tians (4:1-3). That there were divisions within 
the early church is evident in this plea for unity. 
Paul had a tremendous problem with the church 
at Corinth. Consider his appeal for unity in the 
daily Bible reading for Friday and his emphasis 
upon our need for one another in the reading for 
Saturday. 

I remember hearing the dean of my seminary 
make the statement, “There is no principle of ex- 
clusion in Christ.” Is that true? If so, can anyone 
be in Christ, or have the faith of Christ in him, 
and be exclusive? 

How is it that we are united in Christ? What 
is the difference between unity, union, and uni- 
formity? Note Jackson’s discussion of these topics. 
The emphasis is upon unity—unity of spirit—not 
organic union. (This may come later.) Nor is the 
emphasis upon uniformity. (I doubt if this will 
ever come.) John Wesley knew the experience of 
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being excluded, yet he was inclusive in attitude 
and spirit and was willing to join hands in work- 
ing with anyone whose heart was motivated by 
love and good will. 

The writer of Ephesians recognizes the diver- 
sity of gifts and rejoices for these various gifts, yet 
he beseeches the readers to work together until 
they “attain to the unity of faith and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God, to mature manhood, 
to the measure of the stature of the fullness of 
Christ.” 

There were two sides to this appeal. Negatively, 
such unity and maturity would forestall childish 
shifting with every wind of doctrine. The positive 
purpose was that they might grow up into Christ. 
One of the basic agreements at the meeting of the 
World Council of Churches was the agreement “to 
stay together.” 

Paul uses the figure of the body in his appeal 
for unity among the Corinthians. This appeal is 
the preface to his most famous chapter, 1 Corin- 
thians 13. It is here that Paul shows the more ex- 
cellent way, the way of love. It is thus that we can 
be united in Christ. 


V. A common faith 


This topic is a continuation of the one above. 
The emphasis is that we should have a faith in 
common. A book which made a great impression 
on me has this title, A Common Faith. It was 
written by John Dewey, who was by no means 
orthodox in religion. He did not even believe in 
God. Yet he was a great enthusiast for democracy 
and human progress. He was opposed to religions 
because they were divisive, yet he had great re- 
spect for the religious. By religious he meant 
whatever serves man and enriches life for all men. 

I often wish that ardent believers might have 
as much concern and dedication as John Dewey 
had for the cause of unity and righteousness. The 
world is too much for a divided church. We need 





Additional Resources * 


Paul’s Letters to Local Churches, by Francis 
Gerald Ensley. Woman’s Division of Chris- 
tian Service. 65 cents. 

Letters to Young Churches, by J. B. Phillips. 
The Macmillan Company. $2.75. 

The Life and Teachings of Jesus, by Charles 
M. Laymon. Abingdon Press. $3.00. 

In Every Place a Voice, by Walter Muelder. 
Woman’s Division of Christian Service. 
65 cents. 

The Church and Social Responsibility, edited 
by J. Richard Spann. Abingdon Press. 
$2.75. 


* Order from The Methodist Publishing House serving 
your territory. 
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a common faith. We have Christ in common, and 
Christ would lead us forward together. 


VI. For what purpose? 


This lesson introduces a unit on the church’s 
ministry to society. The lesson for next Sunday 
is entitled, “The Church Confronts Society.” The 
emphasis today has been on unity of spirit and 
purpose. In unity there is strength. Thus the im- 
pact of the church fellowship will be greater, and 
the fellowship can be better used of God in re- 
deeming society and in making way for the com- 
ing of God’s kingdom. 

Unity of spirit and purpose will be an effective 
answer to the charges of “division and divisive- 
ness” which are so often hurled at organized 
religion. Furthermore, such unity would enable 
us to lean one upon the other, in keeping with 
Paul’s figure of the body of Christ, and would 
enable all of us together to speak with more force. 
How can a divided church urge the nations to 
unite in behalf of peace? 

Such a unity of spirit and purpose would enable 
us to keep the spirit of Christ as one. His execu- 
tioners did not tear his robe, but in many instances 
we have rent his spirit asunder. Such a unity 
would enable the Church to help answer the 
prayer of Jesus, “that they may all be one.” 

Finally, such unity would enable us to enjoy 
in our own faith the inclusiveness of God’s love. 
Note for example Morrison’s discussion of “Take 
Them In.” God has great things in store for us 
if we will but overlook our divisions by looking 
unto him who “is our peace, who has made us 
both one, and has broken down the dividing wall 
of hostility” (Ephesians 2:14). 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What is the difference between “church- 
ianity” and Christianity? Which is more impor- 
tant? 

2. What is the difference between unity and 
uniformity? Which is more important? In what 
way can you have one without the other? 

3. In what way does denominational rivalry 
weaken the Church, the Church’s impact upon 
society? 

4. How can we build a greater spirit of unity? 
What progress toward unity is being made in 
your community? 

5. How far is your class willing to go in inter- 
denominational co-operation? What church coun- 
cils (city, county, state, national, or world) are 
members of the class familiar with? 

6. What was “the dividing wall of hostility” 
mentioned in the memory selection, and how did 
Jesus break it down? 


In CLOSING 


Review the purpose of this lesson with its em- 
phasis upon the need for unity of spirit and 
purpose. We are called to be good members of 


The Methodist Church, but at the same time to 
be more Christian and more co-operative. We 
ought to be eager to form a league, defensive 
and offensive, with all whose hearts are motivated 
by love and good will. 

Close with a prayer of thanksgiving for the 
Church, and pray that churches may be united 
not only in their love of God but in their service 
to man. 





The Group in Action 








By GREGG PHIFER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “For 
Your Notebook.” 


Objective of the unit: The unit opens with a 
lesson on the ecumenical movement stressing the 
need for church unity and closes with the Easter 
lesson. Other lessons stress the social gospel, 
home missions, world evangelism, and the sacra- 
ments. Students should see the need for express- 
ing faith in action in the church and in the com- 
munity. 

Objective of the session: To learn about inter- 
denominational co-operation and appreciate the 
need for unity of spirit. 

Central question: What kind of unity should 
Christians seek? 

Opening the session: The chairman of the pro- 
gram-planning committee will introduce the new 
unit and the leader of today’s panel discussion. 
Introductions are important but are too often 
prolonged unnecessarily; the chairman should do 
his job and then stop. 

Members of the panel: Few laymen know as 
much as they should about the ecumenical move- 
ment. Appoint the four or five members of this 
panel well ahead of time so that they can study 
Wesley Quarterly and Adult Student, as well as 
other sources in the church library or the pastor’s 
study. If possible, add to the panel a layman or 
clergyman who has participated in interdenomina- 
tional conferences. 

Outline of the discussion: The following four 
questions may serve as helpful subdivisions of the 
broader central question: 

A. Should Christians seek unity of organiza- 
tion? 

1. What does “unity” mean to Roman Catholics 
and the Eastern Orthodox Church? 

2. When Methodists pray for the “holy catholic 
church,” what are they talking about? 

3. What are some examples of organizational 
unity? (Union of three Methodist bodies, United 





Dr. Putrer is associate professor of speech, Florida State 
University. 
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Church of Canada, United Church of South India, 
recent mergers in the United States.) 

B. Should Christians seek unity of belief? 

1. How much unity is possible, even among 
Protestants? 

2. Is diversity of belief always bad? 

C. Should Christians seek united co-operative 
action? If so, how, or through what agencies? 
(For example, Joint Commission on Missionary 
Education, Student Christian Movement.) 

D. Should Christians seek unity of spirit and 
purpose? 

1. What does this mean to us as Methodists? 

2. How may this be expressed? (Both Wesley 
Quarterly and Adult Student cite councils of 
churches on local, state, national, and world 
levels.) 

Forum period: Members of your class may dif- 
fer sharply on some aspects of the ecumenical 
movement. A few, influenced by propaganda of 
the extreme right, may fear “socialist” or “com- 
munist” influence in the World Council of 
Churches. Others may scarcely know that such 
organizations exist. Save five or ten minutes for 
discussion with questions ana comments from the 
floor. 

Closing the session: Ask the assigned student 
to read John 17:20-26 and Ephesians 4:1-16. If 
time permits, read or sing “No Form of Human 
Training” (The Methodist Hymnal, 421). 

Advance assignment: For next Sunday secure a 
speaker who will discuss the responsibility of 
churches in a problem area of human relations. 
Look for a Christian social worker, judge of the 
criminal court, juvenile counselor, police captain, 
or someone else whose profession gives him par- 
ticular insight into social problems. Ask him to 
speak about the problems he faces and the way 
churches are (or are not) helping to combat 
them. Insist that he leave time for an open-forum 
period. 


[From Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


* Paul Hutchinson, long editor of Christian Cen- 
tury, was, until his death in 1955, one of the 
nation’s keenest analysts of religion. Last year, 
Association Press published his final work. En- 
titled The New Ordeal of Christianity, the volume 
gives a penetrating study of today’s crises. 

For, says Hutchinson, Christianity is today 
fighting for its very life—in a fashion not true 
since the third century. Communism and mate- 





Mr. Garrison is president of McKendree College, Lebanon, 
Illinois. 
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rialism are global forces whose threats are as 
potent as those posed by Roman emperors who 
threw Christians to the lions. 

We who make up Christendom are glib enough 
in professing our allegiance to one Lord. But our 
chaotic divisions make the concept of “one faith” 
seem strange and alien. This problem is particu- 
larly acute in the Unted States, says Hutchinson. 

“There have been denominational divisions in 
other countries, but nowhere else anything like 
the proliferation we have seen here. Once we 
regarded this as a tribute to the rugged individual- 
ism of the American; today we know it is a 
scandal.” 


‘ Many of the barriers that separate branches of 
Christendom from one another are verbal. We 
disagree, argue, and sometimes become violently 
anti-Christian in trying to interpret words. Indeed, 
the dividing line between groups may be a term 
like “church” or “baptism” or “missions.” 

This dilemma is not limited to religious matters. 
It pervades every human activity, for man is a 
word-using creature. For many months profes- 
sional baseball has been in a state of turmoil over 
whether or not clubs are violating federal laws 
concerning business enterprises. Interpretation 
hinges on the meaning of two words: business, 
sport. 

Census reports list more than 250 religious 
bodies that consider themselves Christian. All are 
alike in regarding Jesus Christ as Savior. Many 
are confident that they alone are pursuing the 
proper path, while stubborn and misguided ad- 
herents of other denominations are headed straight 
for hell. 


~ It is one thing to support the position that 
American Christianity needs greater unity. It is 
quite another thing to find a working basis for 
such unity. 

Some leaders believe the answer lies in organic 
union of denominations. Others hold that each 
denomination should be preserved, but brought 
into a co-operative movement at the national level. 

Many sincere Christians are frankly and totally 
opposed to either of these alternatives. They want 
no part of church union, of regional or national 
councils of churches. Instead of seeking to break 
down dividing walls of hostility, they are building 
them higher and stronger. 

Which of these viewpoints is closest to the 
message of Christ? What course of action seems 
most likely to be effective in practical conduct of 
church organization? 


’ Every great idea or cause that has capacity 
to attract loyalty of men can also serve to divide 
men into party groups. “Equality of men” is such 
a concept. All who really accept that idea are 
literally brought together through their common 
loyalty. But those who repudiate it are set apart. 
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Clarity of dividing lines is likely to increase 
with the degree of emotional reaction to the idea. 
To those who are indifferent, lines of loyalty are 
fuzzy and of no consequence. But to those who 
are fully committed—for or against—dividing 
lines are clear and all-important. 





For Your Notebook 








By ELMER A. LESLIE 


This is background material for this unit, “The 
Church’s Ministry to Society” (March 2 through 
April 6). 


There is no single truth in the Christian religion 
so vital as monotheism, the belief in the existence 
of one God. (See lesson for March 2.) 

As long as a person showed no antagonism to 
him and that for which he stood, Jesus viewed 
him as an ally. (Luke 9:50.) He welcomed in- 
dividuality and was primarily concerned with 
the spirit and temper of a person. Moreover, as 
Jesus looked ahead into the future he envisaged 
the multitudes who would come to believe in him 
by the preaching of his disciples. He was con- 
cerned that by imbibing his own spirit they would 
come to know and love God and that they would 
realize that he had come from God to mediate 
God’s love as he had experienced it and embodied 
it. (John 17: 20-26.) 

Paul had caught the spirit of Christ in a most 
remarkable way. He sensed clearly the diversity 
of gifts with which God has endowed Christ’s 
followers and which are intended by Him to be 
used to build up the whole Christian community. 
(Ephesians 4:1-16.) 


One of the greatest issues the early church had 
to face was idolatry. Acts 19:21-41 records such 
an incident in Ephesus. The city of Ephesus lay 
“at the head of a gulf situated about the middle 
of the western coast of Asia Minor on the left 
bank of the river Cayster.” I have myself viewed 
the magnificent site of this ancient city, the most 
extensive in Asia Minor. In Paul’s time the popu- 
lation of the city was about a third of a million. 

The famed deity, Artemis, was worshiped there. 
(Due to the influence of the Latin Vulgate 
Artemis came to be called Diana.) Artemis “repre- 
sented the reproductive power of the human race,” 
which power profoundly impressed the Oriental 
mind. The worship of such divine power lent it- 
self to disgusting excesses, including prostitution. 
Artemis was a nature deity, a goddess of agri- 
culture and of childbirth. 

In Acts 19: 23-25 we learn how the silversmiths, 
whose business it was to make the shrines of 





Dr. Lesiiz is professor emeritus of Hebrew and old Testa- 
ment literature, Boston University School of Theology. 


Artemis, saw in Paul a dangerous enemy to their 
trade and to the repute of their goddess. 

In lesson 2 of this unit the Church confronts 
society not in hostility but in redemptive love. 
Matthew, in a passage not paralleled in Luke’s 
Gospel, suggests that the Christian in society is 
as light and salt, intended not to stand apart 
from society but to be such a force in it as will 
exercise a wholesome influence, illumining dark- 
ness, and saving from putrefaction. 

Favorite phrases used by Paul to characterize 
the Christians are “sons of light” and “sons of the 
day.” Moreover, as Christians they are awake, 
not asleep, and “sober,” not “drunk.” (1 Thessa- 
lonians 5:6-8.) And Paul calls upon them to “put 
on” as armor “the breastplate of faith and love, 
and for a helmet the hope of salvation.” 

The Church confronts society not only with 
Christian faith but with practical Christian deeds. 
(James 2: 14-17.) 


One of the most needed of a church’s ministries 
to society is evangelism in the very community 
where it is located. When Jesus had healed the 
person who had been under the conviction that 
demons were in mastery of him, the healed man 
requested that he might remain with Jesus (Mark 
5:18-20). Instead, our Lord sent him home to the 
Decapolis region—region of the ten Greek cities in 
eastern Palestine (nine were east of the Jordan). 

“Thessalonica was a free Greek city with the 
right to summon its own assembly.” It “was a 
flourishing seaport and the capital of one of the 
four divisions of Macedonia.” (Hastings’ Diction- 
ary of the Apostolic Church, Volume 2; out of 
print.) 


Tuus far we have dealt with evangelism on the 
part of a church primarily in its home community. 
But Christianity is a world religion and concerns 
all nations. In Matthew’s narrative (28:16-20) of 
the last appearance of Jesus to his eleven disciples 
in Galilee, Jesus gives his disciples the Great 
Commission. 


“Tue Christian usage of the term ‘sacrament,’ ” 
as R. S. Kirkpatrick maintains (Dictionary of the 
Apostolic Church, Volume 2), “is distinguished 
by extreme precision of statement. It postulates, 
as essential to the nature of a Christian sacrament, 
not only (1) the outward sensible sign, and (2) 
the inward and spiritual grace thereby ‘repre- 
sented, sealed and applied to believers,’ but also 
another constituent ... (3) the institution and 
command of Christ. ... And it concentrates at- 
tention upon the two particular observances, 
which .. . have always occupied a position apart 
from all others.” These are baptism, as illustrated 
in Philip’s baptism of the Ethiopian eunuch, and 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 

In New Testament times Ethiopia probably 
meant the southern part of Egypt, the Sudan. 
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The Leader in Action 








By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life” 
for additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Read from your Bible: Matthew 5:13-16; Acts 
19: 21-41; 1 Thessalonians 5:4-8; James 2:14-17. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Orient this lesson in the unit. Recall the other 
units and the story of the Church, through which 
Jesus called us to become as salt and as light. 
Now the concern is to study what it means to 
be salt and light. Work out for yourself the pur- 
pose of the lesson. It is to stress the fact that the 
Church has a concern and to study the ways 
it can express this concern and thus influence 
society. 

There are many resources for preparing this 
temperance lesson. Use the materials in Wesley 
Quarterly, Adult Student, the daily Bible read- 
ings, Epworth Notes, and The International Les- 
son Annual. Secure some materials from Alco- 
holic Anonymous, if there is a chapter in your 
town. To attend an open meeting of AA would 
be instructive. (Look in the phone book under AA 
or Alcoholics Anonymous.) You might even like 
to get an AA member to give his testimony as a 
part of the class session. 

There are many problems beyond the one asso- 
ciated with alcohol. Read the Social Creed of 
The Methodist Church and some of the Miscel- 
laneous Resolutions in the Discipline (Paragraph 
2020 and those following). Note stories in the 
newspaper during the week. What part did 
churches and religion contribute to accounts of 
happy occasions? What can churches do or what 
could they have done to prevent the crime and 
tragedy told in other stories? 

In what way should churches confront society? 
Get testimonies of individuals regarding their 
thought on this question. Your teaching will in- 
volve your own testimony. You have a privilege 
and a responsibility. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 
II. The church confronts society 
III. Revivals and riots 
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The Church Confronts Society 





IV. Men of distinction 
V. Faith and works 
VI. To redeem society 


To BEGIN 


Relate this lesson to the unit. Last Sunday we 
studied about the need for unity of spirit and 
purpose among denominations. The purpose of 
that unity is that the churches may confront 
society. State what you have worked out as the 
aim of this lesson. Some insist that a church 
ought to “save souls and leave politics and eco- 
nomics and race alone.” On the other hand, there 
are those who insist that a church is, and must be, 
concerned in the name of Christ with whatever 
concerns man. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Scriptural background 


Four books are involved in the Scripture mate- 
rials. The printed passages are from three of 
these. The passage from Matthew is a part of 
the Sermon on the Mount. After describing 
qualities of a Christian, Jesus refers to his fol- 
lowers as “salt” and “light.” Paul’s glorious min- 
istry in Ephesus and the trouble which followed 
is related in Acts. This passage is not printed in 
the students’ periodical, but should be studied. 
To what extent is criticism of churches and 
religion today akin to the difficulties Paul en- 
countered? Paul’s challenge to the Thessalonians 
is particularly appropriate as a part of the 
temperance lesson. 

James insists that faith and works go together. 
Faith must be proved by deeds of concern to and 
for others. This whole emphasis on works is 
climaxed by the memory selection, which comes 
from Titus. 


II. The church confronts society 


Just how does a church confront society? One 
runs the risk of a charge of being “communistic” 
when he talks about confronting society and mak- 
ing changes in society. It should be emphasized 
that long before communism was ever heard of 
or used as an epithet, churches were confronting 
society. The best of the teachings of communism 
were borrowed from Christianity. But the best of 
Christianity was left out of communism. We need 
to beware lest we leave or lose Christianity be- 
cause of our fear of the charge of communism. 
Unless the Christian church transforms society, 
the Christian church will itself be transformed 
and maimed. 
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Photo from the filmstrip, You Be the Judge 


The service of the church is to show men and women the 
way of life—a way that will not need avenues of escape. 


Churches are, and must be, concerned with 
whatever concerns man. In contrast to those who 
would have churches leave society alone, consider 
this quotation from Laymon’s Introduction to 
the Unit (The International Lesson Annual): “To 
become as light or salt is personal religion; to be 
as salt or light is social. It is against nature to ask 
light to forgo shining, even as it is contrary to 
creation to remove the tang from salt. Just so, 
the Christian cannot help but serve others.” Dis- 
cuss here Morrison’s topics, “The Bible Ex- 
plained,” “Christian Brotherhood,” and “Areas of 
Need”; and consider Jackson’s topics, “Justice,” 
and “Enlightenment.” 

The message of the churches is that what is 
not right will fail. Are there entrenched evils in 
your community? In God’s world evil is self- 
destructive. Churches may be hesitant to chal- 
lenge evildoers, but ultimately right and justice 
will prevail. This is the message of the Old Testa- 
ment prophets and of the writers of the New 
Testament. What responsibility do we, as pro- 
fessed believers in God, have toward the triumph 
of good over evil? You may wish to refer here 
to James Russell Lowell’s poem, “Once to Every 
Man and Nation” (The Methodist Hymnal, 263). 
There are other hymns in the section on Disciple- 
ship in The Methodist Hymnal which would be 
helpful in discussing this point. 


III. Revivals and riots 


Study the Scripture passage, Acts 19:21-41. It 
has been said of Paul that wherever he went, 
there was either a revival or a riot. Usually there 
was both. There was such a revival that en- 
trenched wrong was challenged. Rioting was re- 
sorted to, to be rid of Paul and his influence. Trace 
any one of the three missionary journeys of Paul 
and note how there was revival and riot. Why are 
Christians so safe today? 


Let the class recall the best revival they have 
ever attended. How many persons were won to 
Christ and the church? What was the social im- 
pact of the revival? What chance did the re- 
vivalist have of combating entrenched wrongs? 
Would his fate have been different from or 
similar to that of Paul? 

The task of a church and of a revivalist is to 
bring people to see themselves before the judg- 
ment bar of God. A revivalist who merely pats 
people on the back and passes compliments on 
them is not following the line of Paul. Jackson 
emphasizes that God is a God of love, but also a 
God of justice, and thus churches should lead the 
society through enlightenment toward salvation. 


IV. Men of distinction 


This phrase, in the singular, is often associated 
with an alcoholic beverage, but mistakenly so. 
Note Jackson’s discussion of “Enlightenment” 
and Morrison’s introductory comments. The Thes- 
salonian Christians had a hard time living in the 
midst of the mystery religions, which involved 
or allowed sexual indulgences and wild orgies. 
Paul’s letter was in answer to the problems 
disturbing the Thessalonian Christians. We are 
living today in the midst of a drinking culture. 
The beverage industries are pressing hard to 
create and maintain the idea that “beer belongs.” 

Many people who drink admit that drinking 
is an escape, an escape from boredom or from 
the problems of life. One New Yorker said that 
he drank because that was “the quickest way out 
of Manhattan.” Paul challenged the Thessalonians 
to be so able to face reality and so strong in their 
faith that they did not need to escape. He urged 
men to be truly men of distinction. 

Consider here Jackson’s discussion of “Salva- 
tion” and his suggestions regarding our attitude 
toward victims of drink. We should show them 
love, not turn them over to the law; we should 
show them sympathy, not scorn. If you have had 
occasion to talk with a member of AA his faith 
will remind you, in a way, of Paul’s challenge to 
the Thessalonians. The fundamental principle of 
AA is to remain sober one day at a time, by the 
help of God. 

A church should co-operate with any and all 
agencies that seek to solve the problems of alco- 
holism; but the greatest service of a church is 
to show to men and women the way of life, a way 
that will not need avenues of escape. 


V. Faith and works 


Note the and. It is easier to discuss this topic in 
terms of either-or. Too often antagonism arises 
by either-or attitudes. The emphasis here though 
is on both. Note the memory selection, which 
comes from Titus. Roy L. Smith in The Inter- 
national Lesson Annual has a topic called “Ortho- 
doxy Has Its Limits.” There are certain limits 
within strict orthodoxy. James 2:19 points out 
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that even the demons believe and shudder. The 
demons may have an orthodoxy of creed. Ortho- 
doxy of deed is more important. 

There are too many people who are good, but 
whose goodness is negative. They are “good for 
nothing.” Christians should make a difference, 
as salt and light make a difference. Jesus stressed 
being and doing more than he stressed believing. 
He scorned those who called him “Lord, Lord” 
but failed to do the will of God. 


VI. To redeem society 


The church confronts society—to be used of 
God in redeeming the society. The church is a 
redemptive fellowship. (Note here the lesson for 
January 19.) The church was organized for serv- 
ice (lesson for January 26). Now refer to the 
title for the previous unit, “The Church’s Min- 
istry to Mind and Spirit.” The church serves. 

Warn the group that Christians should beware 
lest our service to society be more a search for 
power than a concern to help. Too often social 
service is an ego-building process, not a sharing 
of what we have in Christ. Jackson gives the 
testimony of a deaconess who had more trouble 
with rich Methodists than with the poor constit- 
uents of the Center. To do social service is not 
to “go slumming.” We cannot help persons in 
need until they accept us. They will not accept 
us until they know that we love and accept them. 

The concern of the church involves no ill for 
any, but rather good for all, to the end that men 
may be drawn together under God. Morrison 
points out in “Respect for Personality” that the 
concern is for persons who enjoy a feeling of 
respect and who at the same time respect and 
revere others. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Just what responsibility does the church 
have toward society? 

2. What should be the attitude of Christians 
toward those whom they are trying to help? 

3. How can Christians best help the victims of 
alcoholism? 

4. What can churches do to meet the problem 
of alcoholism and the problems associated with 
alcoholic beverage? 

5. What other agencies are at work upon these 
problems? To what extent are churches co-operat- 
ing with them? 


In CLOSING 


This is an important lesson. Review the dis- 
cussion. Challenge the class as followers of the 
Christ who confronted evil and who served those 
in need, to be loyal, to be courageous, and to be 
sacrificial. 

Close with a prayer of thanksgiving for all 
those agencies that seek to do good, and pray that 
the church may be courageous in its support of 
causes that are right. 
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The Group in Action 











By GREGG PHIFER 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Objective: To show the impact the church has 
(or should have) on a social problem in your 
community. Since March 9 is the quarterly tem- 
perance Sunday, liquor or the liquor traffic offers 
a natural focus for your discussion. If juvenile 
delinquency is the most important problem in 
your community, let that be the day’s subject— 
perhaps as caused by liquor. 

Central question: Be sure to limit the subject 
adequately for effective discussion. For instance, 
a “temperance” discussion might seek to answer, 
How can our church best witness against the sale 
and use of alcoholic beverages? 

If your community is particularly conscious 
of more specific problems, choose one: (a) How 
can we combat teen-age drunkenness? (b) How 
can we close up the roadhouse now selling drinks 
after hours? (c) Possibly local law-enforcement 
officers need stimulation. How can we make 
known our insistence that local police officials 
enforce regulations controlling or prohibiting the 
sale of alcoholic beverages? (d) In some com- 
munities the most pertinent question concerns 
local option: What can we do to make the “dry” 
cause victorious in coming elections? The pro- 
gram-planning committee must choose carefully. 

Alternate questions: The church does (or 
should) help solve many other social problems. 
For instance, does your church assume its share 
of responsibility for those who are sick, down 
on their luck, transients? What is your church 
doing for one (or more) of these groups? What 
more needs to be done? 

Opening the session: Whoever invited the 
speaker should introduce him and his topic. Either 
1 Thessalonians 5:4-8 or James 2:14-17 may be 
read before introducing the speaker. 

The speaker: Give the speaker as much time 
as®possible while reserving time for a forum 
period. Ask him to emphasize action, telling what 
churches are now doing in the area under con- 
sideration and what else needs doing. 

Sometimes classroom discussion may lead to 
action projects. Can the class as a whole, or its 
members as individuals, do anything about the 
problems discussed? 

Conducting the forum period: If the topic has 
been well chosen, questions and comments from 
the floor will come quickly. Many class members 
will have personal experiences and opinions to 
share. On some problems a single class session 
may not be adequate for reaching agreement on 
a course of action. If so, the class may use another 
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Sunday morning for the purpose, continue the 
discussion to an evening hour, refer the subject 
to the class officers for recommendation, or return 
to the subject at a later date. 

Closing the session: Let the chairman offer ex- 
temporaneous prayer for increasingly effective 
social action by the church. 

Advance assignment: Methodists have become 
increasingly active in visitation evangelism. Prob- 
ably some members of your class have been on 
visitation programs. Ask them to participate in 
next Sunday’s panel discussion. Ask the chair- 
man of the local commission on membership and 
evangelism or the church membership secretary 
to serve as chairman. Be sure all understand the 
exact question for discussion. 

Ask all class members to write out and bring 
to class next Sunday their questions about world 
evangelism (foreign missions). These would be 
given to those who are preparing the lesson for 
March 23. 


m——From Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
today. 


+ Zealous teenagers sometimes put their elders 
to shame in their willingness to confront secular 
society. 

Adult leaders played a major role in launching 
the recently organized Minnesota Teen-Age Code. 
Their state governor was keenly interested and 
gave much time and work to early planning. 
Designed to provide guidance for both youth and 
their parents, the Code was drafted by a state 
agency concerned with reducing juvenile delin- 
quency. 

In its rough form, the document was then sub- 
mitted to several hundred boys and girls, leaders 
in their own communities. To the surprise of many 
adults, these youth wanted many clauses made 
tighter. More than one suggested addition of a 
statement urging avoidance of profane language. 
An outspoken adolescent boy inquired whether 
or not mothers should be censured for letting 
their daughters wear dresses that are too reveal- 
ing. 

Youth who drink may become branded as de- 
linquents, commented one teenager, while parents 
who serve alcohol to their children and guests 
may be simply regarded as “smart.” That sharp 
comment brought an obscure state law into promi- 
nence. For, needled by the youth whom they 
seek to serve, Minnesota leaders have now pub- 
licized a statute by which adults may be charged 
with crime when they serve alcohol at a party for 
minors. 








& Part of the task of challenging men is linked 
with sheer persistence. For no matter how fright- 
ful an evil may be, many persons become in- 
different as soon as the newness of a challenge 
is won off by familiarity. 

Following medical research on possible links 
between tobacco and cancer, cigarette sales top- 
pled in 1953-54. Many users quit entirely, while 
others sharply reduced their intake of nicotine 
and tars. 

Then manufacturers struck back. Their most 
potent weapon, sales-wise, was probably the filter 
tip. Many experts consider filters more ornamental 
than effective. Yet filters and familiarity seem to 
have effectively dulled awareness of medical im- 
plications in use of tobacco. 

For in the first quarter of last year, cigarette 
sales again began booming. In that period, a 
single brand rang cash registers to the tune of 
$80,000,000. According to estimates of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, some 1,500,000 
men and women who “quit” when warned of 
cancer threats are back among the smokers. 
Present U. S. consumption is in the range of 
400,000,000,000 little paper-wrapped tubes of 
tobacco each year. 


’ Our fast-paced modern society cannot be ef- 
fectively confronted by a complacent church with 
a plodding program. Changes in science, industry, 
and business are often lightning-fast. 

Soon after the end of the last war, Bob and 
Jennings Crawford launched a business of their 
own: manufacture of screws. With nine screw 
machines, a converted onion warehouse, twenty 
workmen, they were in business. Today their 
Great Lakes Screw Corporation produces more 
than thirty-three million screws. Not thirty-three 
million screws a year, not thirty-three million 
screws a month—but each working day. 

Is the church aware of the implications of these 
rapid social, industrial, and scientific changes? 
What are the church’s responsibilities? 


& An attempt to make a precise measurement of 
the church’s impact on society is futile. For many 
viewpoints grounded in Christian values are now 
part of our culture. No longer exclusively “re- 
ligious,” they reflect effects of long, slow trends. 

Once the maimed, crippled, and blind were 
generally abused and neglected. As just one ex- 
ample of the changed attitude, today the blind get 
Braille checker sets, free. No, this isn’t a church 
program. Manufacture and distribution of the 
plastic sets is a project of three groups: Wilson 
Plastics, Lions International, and Dow Chemical 
Company. 

Dow Chemical contributes Styron for raw ma- 
terials; Wilson Plastics molds board and checkers; 
Lions of Sandusky, Ohio, package the sets; Lions 
International distributes them as gifts, through 
community clubs. 
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March 16: 


Evangelism in the Home Community 





The Leader in Action 








By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action” and “From Literature and Life” for 
additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Read from your Bible: Mark 5:18-20; Luke 10: 
1-2; Acts 5:42; 1 Thessalonians 1: 6-10. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Relate this lesson to the others in the unit. The 
lesson last Sunday was “The Church Confronts 
Society.” The main way in which the church con- 
fronts society is with the gospel of Jesus Christ. 
Jackson points out that “the church finds . . . that 
every phase of its program is evangelistic.” You 
are an evangelist in this lesson. So prepare that 
you can achieve the purpose, namely, to help the 
class understand the importance of evangelism, to 
challenge them to be evangelists and to partici- 
pate in the church’s program of evangelism. 

Resources are numerous: Wesley Quarterly, 
Adult Student, the daily Bible readings, Epworth 
Notes, The International Lesson Annual. I plan 
to study the records of my church, as found in 
the Conference Journal, to see what progress was 
made in membership during the past year. You 
might read the resolution regarding evangelism 
in the Discipline (Paragraph 2029). There are two 
lessons on evangelism in this unit: the one for 
this Sunday is on evangelism in the home com- 
munity, where perhaps it is hardest to evangelize, 
and for next Sunday on the church and world 
evangelism. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 

II. Being Christian every day 
III. Evangelistic responsibility 
IV. A vital faith is catching 
V. Be an evangelist 


To BEGIN 


Orient this lesson for the class in terms of what 
was suggested in “Preparing to Teach.” Acquaint 
the class with the purpose. Distinguish the em- 
phasis in the lesson for today and for next Sun- 
day. To evangelize in our own home is hardest 
and usually the last place where we would dare 
to do it. But it is in our homes that we must 
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evangelize, if we are to be evangelists at all. 

Ask the class how many have recommended 
anything to anyone during the week. Follow this 
with the question, How many have recommended 
the church to anyone during the week? Then ask 
this question, How many have sought to introduce 
anyone to Christ during the week? 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Scriptural background 


Four different writings are represented in the 
Scripture passages. The one from Mark tells how 
Jesus charged the restored demoniac to go 
home and to proclaim among his own people what 
God had done for him. How natural such an 
assignment seemed to Jesus, yet how difficult. The 
man did proclaim what God had done for him, 
and the people marveled. Has anyone in the class 
ever caused people to marvel by a testimony 
of what God has done? 

The second passage, from Luke, shows Jesus’ 
recognition of the need for evangelists and of 
his plea for them. The memory selection comes 
from this passage. Is the harvest any less plentiful 
today? What about the number of laborers? Are 
there any volunteers from the class? 

The third passage is from Acts. It is a report 
on the continual witnessing of the apostles. What 
sort of a report could be, or would be, made about 
the witnessing of your class? 

The fourth passage is Paul’s thanksgiving for 
the vital faith of the Thessalonians. Would Paul, 
or some other writer, offer thanksgiving for the 
vital faith of your class? 


II. Being Christian every day 


One might add “and everywhere.” Do you sup- 
pose there is ever a time when Communists quit 
being Communists? Not if they are genuine Com- 
munists. In like measure, there is never a time 
when genuine Christians quit being Christian. 
Could Jesus’ warning to his followers, “Unless 
your righteousness exceeds that of the scribes 
and Pharisees, you will never enter the kingdom 
of heaven,” be phrased to say to Christians: “Un- 
less your loyalty exceeds that of the Communists, 
communism may win more people than you do”? 
Make use of Jackson’s discussion in “Witness,” 
especially the quotation from Harold Bosley. 

Make use here of the Scripture readings from 
Mark and from Acts. Doubtless no one in the 
class nor in the community was ever demon- 
possessed, but surely some were devilish and 
have become civil by means of God’s grace. The 
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greatest miracles of Jesus involve the transform- 
ing of human persons. This type of miracle is 
still being performed. In a discussion as to whether 
Jesus ever performed the miracle of turning 
water into wine, one unlettered man who had 
been redeemed said, “I don’t know about that, 
but I do know that Jesus turned beer into furni- 
ture and food for my family!” 

The report from Acts reminds one of the ad- 
monition found in Deuteronomy 6:4-9. This pas- 
sage is a key to understanding the faithfulness 
of the Jew and the stability of the Jewish home. 
If Methodists and Gentiles had the spirit men- 
tioned in Acts 5:42, we would be more faithful 
and our homes would be more stable. 


III. Evangelistic responsibility 


Jackson (Adult Student) emphasizes ‘“Evange- 
lism Not Optional.” He stresses that evangelism 
should not be a periodic activity, but that all 
church activities should be evangelistic. We run 
the risk of assigning the work of evangelism to a 
commission, and the rest of the congregation then 
leaves all evangelistic work to this commission. 
The whole program must be evangelistic. 

Ask the class if they know how many members 
were won to the church last year. What per- 
centage of increase was there? How many of the 
new members won are actually working in the 
church? In contrast to that, ask them how many 
new members they think a like number of Com- 
munists could have won in one year. (This con- 
trast should include giving the Communists the 
free run and the blessing of the community.) 
Evangelism is not something we can leave to 
others. The members of the commission on evan- 
gelism have a responsibility, but we have one, too. 

What methods are most effective in evangelism? 


Visitation evangelism is one of 
the most effective ways of gain- 
ing new members for the church. 























Methods are exceedingly important, but they are 
not the main thing. Consider here Morrison’s 
material on methods of evangelization. The most 
important thing is introducing people to Christ, 
that they may come to know him as personal 
Savior and Lord. Explain to the class what such 
a relationship to Christ means. 


IV. A vital faith is catching 


You might ask the class such a question as 
this: Have you ever seen or met a person whose 
spirit was winsome and who made you wish that 
you had in your life something of the faith that 
he had? Then ask the class this further question: 
Do you think that anyone who meets you would 
be attracted by your spirit? Would he wish that 
he might have in his life a faith such as you 
have in yours? Jackson says, “The good news of 
the gospel communicates itself more by attitudes 
than by words.” A young monk once accompanied 
Francis of Assisi on a day of helping persons, but 
no preaching. Francis said, “Son, we have 
preached all day long.” 

Roy L. Smith tells a story of a layman who 
was invited to make calls with his pastor. The 
layman hesitated and said, “I couldn’t possibly 
argue religion with another man.” To which the 
pastor replied, in effect, “That’s why I want you 
to go—it’s not argument but testimony of life 
that’s important.” A vital faith is catching. 


V. Be an evangelist 


What is it to be an evangelist? Do we win 
people to Christ? No, we can introduce them to 
Christ, he does the winning! We can only present 
him as we know him. Yet if we do know him, we 
will be inclined to present him. Have you ever 
marveled at the loyalty of Jehovah’s Witnesses? 








They sacrifice time as well as money. Each of 
us is as truly called to be an evangelist as is a 
member of Jehovah’s Witnesses. The call to be a 
Christian includes also a call to be an evangelist. 

Consider again the Scripture passage in which 
Jesus sent the restored man to his home and 
friends. If Jesus has done anything for us and 
means anything to us, surely we will tell others 
about it, so that they will marvel. If we do not 
tell others or show them, is it reasonable to sup- 
pose that Jesus has not done anything for us? 
Consider also the plea of Jesus for laborers. Be 
an evangelist. Introduce people to Christ. 

Note Morrison’s challenge concerning “Those 
Without a Church,” and emphasize again the point 
in Jackson’s “Evangelism Necessary.” He quotes 
a British preacher as follows: “Religion is not 
rejected through hostility, but because it seems 
to be irrelevant.” Is religion relevant to you and 
for you? If it is, share your faith. 

The lesson for last Sunday was the temperance 
lesson. Mention was made of Alcoholics Anony- 
mous. Members of AA are, in effect, evangelists. 
They maintain their own sobriety by helping 
others achieve and maintain sobriety. In like meas- 
ure, we can keep the fire of faith burning by 
helping others to light the fire in their hearts. Be 
an evangelist. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Why was Jesus so concerned with evan- 
gelism? Is the need for urgency less or greater 
than it was in Jesus’ day? 

2. What is the primary motivation of or for 
evangelism? 

3. What evangelistic methods are being used 
in your church? by your class? 

4. What additional things can members of your 
class do to make the class a redemptive fellow- 
ship and to extend the fellowship to include 
others? 





Lessons for April 


The Easter lesson is the conclusion of the 
unit, “The Church’s Ministry to Society.” 
Beginning with April 13, our study will shift 
to the Old Testament, and the first unit will 
be based on the Book of Exodus. 

The weekly topics are: 


April 6: The Church’s Assurance of Victory 
April 13: God’s People in Bondage 

April 20: God Prepares a Leader 

April 27: God’s Mighty Deliverance 


“God Calling Yet,” by Margaret T. Apple- 
garth, will be a helpful article in the maga- 
zine section. 
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In CLOSING 


Review the lesson briefly. Stress again the cen- 
trality of evangelism in the total church program. 
Review the purpose of this lesson—to stress the 
importance of evangelism and to challenge the 
members of the class to be evangelists. Let them 
depart with a challenge to determine this day to 
be used of God in winning persons to Christ. Urge 
them to establish family prayers and a family 
altar in their own home and to make their home 
an outpost of the Kingdom. 

Next Sunday the evangelistic endeavor will be 
concerned with the world. 

Close with a prayer such as you find in Wesley 
Quarterly. 





The Group in Action 








By GREGG PHIFER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Objective: Class members should appreciate 
the challenge of evangelism. in the home com- 
munity. 

Central question: What more should our church 
be doing to win our community to Christ? 

Opening the session: Use the story of the 
Gerasene demoniac, Mark 5: 2-20, to open the dis- 
cussion. 

Conduct of the session: Organize a panel of four 
to six members. Include if possible two or three 
class members who have served on visitation 
evangelism teams. Ask the chairman of the com- 
mission on membership and evangelism to serve 
as chairman. If there is a church-membership sec- 
retary, or someone else keeping records, ask for 
his participation. 

Give the panel most of the class period for its 
discussion, reserving a short time at the end for 
questions or comments from the class. 

Outline of the discussion: Panel members 
should, if possible, meet during the preceding 
week and prepare an outline specifically for their 
own discussion. The following questions may help 
stimulate their thinking: 

A. What is the present membership of your 
local church? 

1. How many are on the rolls? Of the number 
on the rolls, how many made a pledge in either 
of the last two years? How many attend church 
only on Christmas and Easter, or not at all? 

2. What is the geographical distribution of 
church membership? For instance, in a downtown 
church, is the area around the church being 
served? If not, why not? 

3. What is the economic distribution of church 
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membership? Does the church appear to exclude 
any economic group? If so, what and why? 

4. What have been trends in church member- 
ship over the past ten years? Is the church grow- 
ing with the community barely holding its own, 
or decreasing in membership? Why? 

B. What is the present program of visitation 
evangelism? 

1. What is being done to welcome into the fol- 
lowship of the church Methodists moving into the 
community? 

2. What contact is made with the unchurched— 
those who profess no affiliation and attend no 
church? 

3. How are new members integrated into the 
life of the church? 

4. What contact, if any, is made with those who 
drop away from the church? What contact is kept 
with shut-ins? 

C. What should the church be doing in these 
areas that is not now being done? 

D. How can the class co-operate with the pro- 
gram of the commission on membership and evan- 
gelism? For instance, are all class members also 
church members? If not, why not? 

Once more the end product of discussion should 
be action. Are class members needed for the visi- 
tation program, to help check out-of-date church 
records, or to visit shut-ins of the church? What 
is most needed now? 

Closing the session: The chairman may pray 
that the class will accept its task of visitation 
evangelism and that members will witness to 
their faith in everyday life. 

Advance assignment: Collect class members’ 
questions on world evangelism. Use them in plan- 
ning the next session in co-operation with the 
church commission on missions or the missionary 
education secretary of the Woman’s Society of 

Christian Service, or both. Depending on the re- 
sources available in your church, either a panel 
discussion or a lecture forum (possibly with 
visual aids) may prove most valuable. 


mFrom Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


For practical purposes, evangelism must some- 
times he treated as a definite, clear-cut enterprise. 
Actually, it is not so much a separate entity as an 
ingredient in every activity of the church. Many 
factors are interwoven to form the Christian 
community; none is independent. 

Our Savior often spoke of the gospel message 
as constituting the bread of life. 
A loaf of bread picked up so casually at the 











store is the complex product of many elaborate 
activities. 

In 1955 the average price of a loaf of bread 
was 17.7 cents. Of this, 3.1 cents went to the 
farmer who planted, tended, and harvested the 
grain. The remaining 14.6 cents paid for milling, 
transportation, baking, wrapping, distribution, 
and retailing. 

It would be absurd to think of “baking bread” 
as an activity unrelated to farming, railroads, mill- 
ing, advertising, and retail merchandising. Just 
so, evangelism cannot be severed from Bible 
study, church finance, worship, theology, and a 
host of other interests of the church. 


’& Effective evangelism comes to focus in existing 
needs of the age, not problems of a by-gone era. 
News reports concerning novelist James Jones 
give something of an index to the kinds of home 
communities waiting for evangelists. 

Basking in fame and royalties, the authdr of 
From Here to Eternity spent months writing an 
even longer opus. Expanding upon the mind and 
soul out of which the novel comes, Jones was 
quoted as declaring that he lived on “gin and 
Miltown” during the last six months of the writ- 
ing of this new story. 


& Old-time evangelists who insisted upon the 
centrality of a personal emotional experience are 
not to be dismissed lightly. A vivid personal en- 
counter with danger or joy or fear frequently 
produces the most eloquent of witnesses. 

Take the case of William Szlachta, a millwright 
in the Corning glass plant at Central Falls, Rhode 
Island. He is an avowed evangelist, of sorts. The 
focus of his crusade: safety equipment, especially 
goggles. 

“I’m a walking advertisement for goggles,” he 
says. Why? Because twice he has escaped serious 
eye injury because he was shielded by safety glass 
in protective goggles. For him, the meaning of 
goggles is in no sense theoretical. Experience has 
brought certainty of a quality and depth never 
gained at second hand. 


Essential as it is, zeal is not sufficient. It is a 
source of power, but must be channelled with care 
in order to produce growth rather than chaos. 

Railroads operating in and out of Newport 
News, Virginia, couldn’t function without power 
to run locomotives. Yet unplanned release of 
power would produce wrecks rather than fast 
flow of traffic. 

For the port city includes all the complex facili- 
ties of a typical railroad center—plus tracks run- 
ning right out on the piers. Back of the docks are 
yards with space for ten thousand cers. One loco- 
motive surging with power but lacking the guid- 
ing hand of a competent engineer could throw this 
vast system into confusion. 
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March 23: 
The Church and World Evangelism 


(World Service Sunday* ) 


The Leader in Action 








By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action” and “From Literature and Life” for 
additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Read from your Bible: Matthew 28: 18-20; Acts 
13: 1-3; Romans 1:14-18. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Relate this lesson to the lesson for last Sunday. 
These two constitute something of a unit on evan- 
gelism within the unit on “The Church’s Ministry 
to Society.” The topic for today may be related 
to Wesley’s view: “I look upon the world as my 
parish.” The purpose for this lesson is to re-ex- 
amine the Great Commission, to help adults to 
understand the need for and the value of world 
evangelism, and to challenge them to support the 
eause. As a matter of fact, our responsibility in this 
cause is greater now than ever before. 

In addition to the usual materials spend some 
time studying the section of the hymnal entitled 
“The Kingdom of God,” especially “Missons” and 
“National and International Life.” Study maps as 
you listen to the world news. Where are the trou- 
ble spots? In what way might the church help 
solve the problems of the world? If you can, ob- 
tain and make use of United Nations materials. 
The work of the UN is part and parcel of evan- 
gelistic and missionary programs in our day. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 

II. Make disciples of all nations 
III. At Antioch, and in your church 
IV. Motives for missions today 


To BEcIn 


Orient this lesson in the unit. Relate it especial- 
ly to the one for last Sunday. Our work starts at 
home, but its influence extends around the world. 
The world is our parish. You might begin by 
calling attention to some items of world news dur- 
ing the week. Do these news items tell of trouble 
or of progress? Make use of a map or a globe. 
What part Christianity would have or could have 
had in promoting peace or in solving problems? 


*Send your World Service offering to the conference treasurer 
promptly. 
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BRAZIL 


Showing states in 
which Methodism is 
represented and 
cities where main 
institutions are 
located, 


Board of Missions and Church Extension 


Map of Brazil, one of Methodism’s mission fields. 


How To ProceEeD 
I. Scriptural background 


The passage from Matthew reports the Great 
Commisson given by Jesus Christ. His followers 
are to go and make disciples of all nations. If and 
when they go, Jesus promises to go with them. 
This commission ought to be studied and under- 
stood in the light of Acts 1:8, which reports Jesus 
telling the disciples that they would receive power 
and that they would be witnesses first at home in 
Jerusalem and then in Judea and Samaria and 
then to the ends of the earth. 

The passage from Acts is the story of the com- 
mand which came by way of the Holy Spirit to 
the church at Antioch, that they envision and im- 
plement the vision of world evangelism. The pas- 
sage from Romans is Paul’s testimony of his ob- 
ligation to spread the gospel to all men, and also 
of his eagerness to do so. 

You will find help in the daily Bible readings. 
Tuesday’s reading tells how Peter preached the 
gospel and the Roman, Cornelius, received the 
spirit, and was baptized. Peter got into trouble for 
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this when he returned to Jerusalem, but he si- 
lenced his critics by saying, “Who was I that I 
could withstand God?” The reading for Wednes- 
day tells of the acceptance of Gentiles at Antioch. 
Paul had a terrific problem in getting Gentiles 
admitted into the Christian church. 

The reading for Saturday reports the first ven- 
ture of the Christian enterprise onto the European 
continent. We are sometimes inclined to be dis- 
couraged about the missionary enterprise. Com- 
pare our chances with the chances of success 
which Paul had. Who could have believed that the 
life and work of one man could have made so 
much difference in the world! If we had Paul’s 
faith and dedication, how much greater difference 
could we make! The reading for Sunday describes 
Philip’s encounter with and baptism of the Ethi- 
opian. These readings should challenge us to 
greater enthusiasm for world evangelism. 


II. Make disciples of all nations 


There are those who question the authenticity 
of the Great Commission, who insist that Jesus 
wanted to preach the gospel just to the “lost sheep 
of the house of Israel.” It has been suggested that 
when Jesus sent out his disciples, it was much like 
visitation evangelism, but that the circle kept 
widening. After the Resurrection the spirit of 
Christ went beyond the confines of Galilee and 
Palestine into all the world. 

Jackson discusses this same emphasis in Adult 
Student and relates it to the Commission as stated 
in Acts 1:8. Jackson also points out that, per- 
centage-wise, the church in its evangelistic en- 
deavor is not able to keep pace with the increase 
in world population. “Numerically the increase in 
non-Christians each year is greater than the in- 
crease in Christians.” We may be making prog- 
ress, but we are not progressing as much as we 
should. 

Call attention here to the former contrast be- 
tween home and foreign missions; emphasize that 
we cannot really evangelize at home without a 
world-wide concern. Illustrate this point by refer- 
ence to our political organization. We look upon 
our defense line as far beyond our boundaries. 
Even with our European defenses, we have times 
of nervous jitters. One of the best ways of curing 
these jitters is through world evangelism. 


III. At Antioch, and in your church 


The call of the Holy Spirit came to the church 
at Antioch. Has any such call ever been felt or 
heard in your church? If such a call were to come, 
would anyone hear it? If it were heard, what an- 
swer would be made? We may be sure that the 
call comes. There are many within the church 
who hear the call and who answer. 

Jackson stresses the fact that “the entire church 
at Antioch participated in the missionary enter- 
prise.” It is not possible nor desirable for all of us 
to go as missionaries, as world evangelists. How- 


ever, it is possible and necessary for all of us to 
uphold and support those who do go, maybe from 
our own local church or from some other church. 
Jackson bemoans the fact that the church is un- 
able to do even all it could with persons who are 
willing to go to needy places, because those of us 
at home fail to uphold and support the program 
as we should. What part of the budget of your 
church is given to missions? What emphasis upon 
world-mindedness and world citizenship is found 
in your church? 

Jackson discusses the “vicarious thrill” regard- 
ing missions. These can come to us by hearing a 
furloughed missionary make a talk, or by a per- 
sonal letter from a missionary, or as we participate 
in world evangelism by supporting someone else 
on the field—or perhaps by supporting, as Jack- 
son says, “a lay national preacher or a student 
nurse.” Are there members in the class who would 
be willing to provide such support? They could 
consult the commission on missions. 

Does your church do its full share toward sup- 
porting the total program of the church? Has it 
produced its share of full-time religious workers 
—ministers and missionaries? There is a small 
country church in north Mississippi from which 
nine persons have gone—eight into the ministry 
and one as a missionary. There is a young church 
in Meridian, Mississippi, from which twelve young 
men have gone into the ministry during a period 
of ten years. What chance does the Holy Spirit 
have in your church to call youth and to find sup- 
port of those who answer the call? 


IV. Motives for missions today 


The question might be asked, Are the motives 
not the same as always? The world has changed 
greatly; these changes have had an influence on 
the missionary program. The world is smaller. 
Morrison speaks of it as a neighborhood, yet the 
world is more complex. The necessity for missions 
is growing, yet the success of the missionary en- 
terprise is perhaps more difficult. The nations of 
the world are more interrelated. They learn more 
quickly and more fully about the way other peo- 
ples live. The nations need one another. 

(We of the United States are inclined to say, 
“We don’t need anybody!” But what of our de- 
pendence upon others for natural rubber, for 
diamonds, for coffee, for tea, etc.? What of our 
search for overseas air bases in our effort to be 
secure? And what about our hunger for markets? 
Although we are not as completely dependent as 
some nations, still we are a dependent nation.) 

Consider Morrison’s discussion of “Familiar 
Questions,” and Jackson’s discussion of “Modern 
Missions.” Morrison emphasizes the interrelated- 
ness of the nations. Jackson stresses the rise of na- 
tionalism and the dangers to people from other 
sources. There is a resurgence of other religions, 
so that there is perhaps less demand, but more 
need, for Christian missions. 
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There is need though for rethinking our mis- 
sionary strategy. Do any members of your class 
remember a book called Rethinking Missions, 
which came out in 1932? It created quite a stir, 
but many of the ideas set forth in that book are 
now part and parcel of the missionary program. 

Note Morrison’s discussion of “Christianizing 
the World,” and Jackson’s discussion of “Modern 
Missions.” There is a growing recognition of the 
solidarity of God’s family, as well as of the com- 
mand of Jesus. In addition to “Duty,” Jackson has 
a topic entitled “The Thrill of Missions.” Some of 
the most enthusiastic conversations I have had, 
have been with young people who are home on 
furlough from the mission field. It is interesting 
to note how many of those who go out in the 
church’s three-year program volunteer with great 
enthusiasm for lifetime work. 

There is a new attitude as to the purpose of 
missions. It is more a matter of helping people to 
help themselves, in the name of Christ, and of 
sharing with them the best we have. E. Stanley 
Jones looks upon himself as a two-way mission- 
ary: for part of the year from the West to the 
East, and for the other part of the year from the 
East to the West. 

There is greater urgency to the Commission 
than ever. Jesus didn’t say it, yet leaders are rec- 
ognizing that our choice is “Christ or chaos.” We 
don’t have to evangelize unless we want to—un- 
less we want to live. The way to live is through 
evangelizing. The way to continue to live at all 
is to help others live, in the name of Christ. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. In what ways have East and West met? 

2. How can we find out about the church’s mis- 
sionary program? (Jackson states that the women 
of the church support missions better than men 
do; why is this the case?) 

3. In how many countries do we have mission- 
aries? How much does your church give each year 
to the missionary program? Does your class give 
to World Service on the fourth Sunday of each 
month? 

4. What changes have come about in the mis- 
sionary program? 


In CLOSING 


Look again at the globe or map and review the 
lesson briefly. Call attention to trouble spots in 
the world. Perhaps suggest how the gospel might 
help solve the problems. Put your finger on 
Jerusalem and point out that from there the gos- 
pel has come to us (we are a product of the mis- 
sionary enterprise), and with the gospel there has 
come the command: “Go... make disciples of all 
nations.” 

Direct the thinking of the group to next Sun- 
day’s lesson on the sacraments. Ask them to study 
the six Scripture passages as background for the 
discussion. 
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The Group in Action 








By GREGG PHIFER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Objective: Students should appreciate better 
the world Christian missionary enterprise, es- 
pecially that of The Methodist Church. 

Central question: Keep in the background of 
your thinking the general question, Why should 
Christians support missions? Since in a church- 
school class vocal opposition to the idea of world 
evangelism is unlikely, the specific question may 
better be stated, What are Methodist missions 
like? 

Opening the session: Read Matthew 28:18-20 
and Romans 1:14-18. 

It is important to clarify certain definitions 
during the introduction, or during the speech or 
discussion following. See Adult Student for our 
reasons for discussing “world missions” (not “for- 
eign missions”) with the “leadership of young 
churches” in the hands of “nationals.” 

Planning the session: The most effective plan 
for this period depends on the resources available 
in your community. The first choice would prob- 
ably be a retired missionary or one on furlough. 
Such a speaker may have slides or movies; if not, 
consult Forecast for suggestions. (Forecast is free 
and may be ordered from The Methodist Pub- 
lishing House serving your territory.) If these 
visual aids are used, be sure to arrange for the 
needed projector, screen, extension cord. Try to 
personalize the world missionary movement and 
make it come alive for the class. 

An alternate possibility is a panel discussion 
arranged by or with the co-operation of the chair- 
man of the commission on missions or the mission- 
ary education secretary of the Woman’s Society of 
Christian Service. Try to secure as participants in 
the panel those five or six church members most 
concerned about missions. 

Subordinate questions: Here are some questions 
for a speaker or panel to answer: 

A. What services are now offered by Methodist 
missionaries? 

B. In what countries does The Methodist 
Church support missionaries? How many mission- 
aries do we have, and in how many countries? 

C. How much money does The Methodist 
Church invest in world evangelism? 

D. What proportion of our total church budget 
goes for world evangelism? How does this share 
compare to that borne by other churches in our 
conference or in other conferences? Do we sup- 
port any “mission specials’? 

E. Can The Methodist Church support all who 
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have volunteered and qualified for missionary 
service? What recruitment problems, if any, do 
Methodists face? 

F. What do Christian missions offer that tech- 
nical assistance and Point Four aid cannot? 

Possible action: The class may vote to allocate 
part of its budget to the support of Methodist 
missions or, preferably, a particular mission. If the 
church has a mission special, the class may help 
underwrite the project. 

Closing the session: Read or sing a hymn, de- 
pending on the availability of a piano and the 
habits of the class. Use 484 in The Methodist 
Hymnal, “From Greenland’s Icy Mountains,” or 
481, “Christ for the World We Sing.” 

Advance assignment: Three speakers and two 
readers are needed for next time. Ask the first 
speaker to define a sacrament as Methodists use 
the term. The second speaker discusses the sacra- 
ment of baptism; his partner reads appropriate 
biblical selections. The third speaker discusses the 
Lord’s Supper; his colleague prepares to read 
parallel biblical selections. 

Be sure at the beginning or close of this session 
to collect the questions about the sacraments. The 
chairman of next Sunday’s session should assign 
these questions to the appropriate speakers. 
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From Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


+ Just as community evangelism proceeds in 
towns and cities unlike those of the past, so world 
evangelism faces a fast-changing globe. 

Not quite forty years ago, Albert Plesman—an 
early enthusiast for the new-fangled airplane— 
founded KLM airline. He offered the first regular- 
ly scheduled passenger service by air in the 
world: from London to Amsterdam. 

Within two generations after that first inter- 
national service was offered, airlines now link 
every major city in the world with one another. 
KLM alone serves 74 countries with 160,000 miles 
of scheduled flights. 


’ Most historians agree that Christianity was the 
first nonpolitical movement to become truly inter- 
national. Just as the Roman Empire erased na- 
tional boundaries, so the early evangelists took 
Christianity across political, racial, and cultural 
barriers. 

Today, large numbers of business enterprises 
are international. Petroleum companies are con- 
spicuous examples. But global networks are not 
limited to those who discover and process the 
riches of nature. 








Largely controlled from Western nations that 
are considered “Christian,” international business 
cannot be divorced from missions. Wherever men 
from the West build pipelines and hotels and rub- 
ber plantations and steel mills, they are regarded 
as representatives of Christian culture. 


World evangelism is a much older enterprise 
than we sometimes think. 

In The Testimony of the Spade, issued last year 
by Alfred A. Knopf, a renowned scholar tells the 
fascinating story of life in northern Europe up 
to the time of the Vikings. For all practical pur- 
poses, says author Geoffrey Bibby, Scandinavia 
was about as remote from Mediterranean civiliza- 
tions as is upper Tibet from cities like New York 
and Washington. 

Travel difficulties were all but insuperable. Un- 
explored lands represented fearful dangers, both 
real and imaginary. Yet zealous Christians pene- 
trated as far as remote Jutland. 

Dr. Bibby’s account includes a reproduction of 
carving on “the great rune stone at Jelling.” It 
was erected, he believes, about a.p. 800—with the 
one purpose of recording the conversion of the 
Danes to Christianity! 


‘’ Language barriers made things difficult for the 
unknown evangelists who took the gospel message 
to northern Europe. Probably speaking a popular 
form of Latin, they stumbled over the harsh tones 
of Danes and Vikings. 

Although English and French and Spanish now 
are world languages, missionaries still have lan- 
guage problems. In the comparatively small re- 
gions of Papua and Australian New Guinea at 
least four hundred different languages are still 
used. Only a few of them have been reduced to 
writing, and the Bible is available in its entirety 
to users of only two of their languages. 


& On February 11, 1957; planes from the great 
missionary country of England were sent over the 
Aden Protectorate in the Middle East. But the 
cargoes they carried were not tracts, Bibles, and 
medical supplies. Because two British soldiers 
had been killed, the mud-hut village of Danaba 
was blasted with 46,500 pounds of high explosives 
—punctuated by several dozen rockets. This par- 
ticular version of Christian penetration into non- 
Christian lands is costly. Impoverished Britain 
paid an estimated $80,000 for that one six-hour 
mission. 


At the end of 1956 the American Bible Society 
had published the whole Bible in 210 languages 
and dialects, a complete New Testament in 271 
more, and at least a complete book in 628 more. 
This makes a total of 1109 languages and dialects 
in which sections of the Bible have been pub- 
lished during the 500 years since the publication 
of the Gutenberg Bible. 
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The Church Observes the Sacraments 





The Leader in Action 








By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action” and “From Literature and Life” for 
additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Read from your Bible: Matthew 26: 26-29; John 
6:35-59; Acts 8:26-39; Romans 6:3-11; 1 Corin- 
thians 10:14-22; 11: 23-29. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Orient this lesson in the unit. You may want 
to relate this lesson especially to the one for 
March 2. We studied there the need for unity amid 
diversity. In this lesson we study the things which 
make for the most division. In between we have 
studied about how the church confronts society, 
especially with the gospel at home and abroad. 

Work out the purpose for this lesson. It is to 
help adults achieve a better understanding and a 
deeper appreciation of the sacraments, namely, of 
baptism and Holy Communion. Your own attitude 
is important, both in your preparation and in your 
presentation. These sacraments are regarded as 
important in the church and by the church. You 
will render the church a service if you can achieve 
the designated purpose of this lesson. 

Resources are numerous. In addition to Wesley 
Quarterly, Adult Student, the daily Bible read- 
ings, The International Lesson Annual, and Ep- 
worth Notes, study The Methodist Hymnal, those 
sections relating to the sacraments; study also the 
ritual for each of these services. You will note the 
Scripture passages are drawn from more books 
than usual. There is no fully developed theory of 
the sacraments in the Bible, although there is fre- 
quent allusion to them, with an emphasis on their 
importance. May the result of this lesson for you 
and your students be a richer experience as you 
participate in the sacraments. 

The article, “The Meaning of the Lord’s Sup- 
per,” by Fred Cloud, on page 1, is another good 
resource. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 
II. Sacraments as means of grace 
III. The drama of baptism 
IV. The Lord’s Supper 
V. A sacramental universe 
VI. Use the sacraments 
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To BEGIN 


As suggested in “Preparing to Teach,” relate 
this lesson to the rest of the unit. Consider the 
purpose of the lesson with the class. You might 
even point out to them that most of the divisions 
in the church have stemmed from differences of 
belief in regard to the sacraments. It is appro- 
priate to study this important yet divisive subject 
on Palm Sunday. You might want to pose such a 
question as this to the class: How many of you 
remember the time when you were baptized? 
Where were you baptized? Who was the preach- 
er? If parents or grandparents are in the class, ask 
if they remember when their children or grand- 
children were baptized. What did baptism mean 
to them, either in their own case, or as they shared 
in the service of the baptism of the children? 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Scriptural background 


The passage from Matthew is the Gospel story 
of the Last Supper. From John there is a ser- 
monette on Jesus as the bread of life. From Acts 
there is the story of Philip’s baptism of the 
Ethiopian eunuch. There are three passages from 
Paul. From Romans we have his interpretation of 
Christian baptism. From Corinthians there is his 
discussion of the Lord’s Supper, which includes 
the earliest extant account of the Lord’s Supper. 


II. Sacraments as means of grace 


Sacraments are symbols. A symbol is one thing 
that stands for something else. Jackson gives the 
definition of sacrament from the catechism as “an 
outward sign appointed by Christ of an inward 
grace.” The sacraments are means of grace. 
What grace we receive through the sacraments, 
though, depends largely upon the spirit and atti- 
tude which we bring to them. 

Why is it that in Protestantism we have only 
two sacraments, whereas the Roman Catholic 
Church has seven? Both the lesson writers men- 
tion this contrast. These two sacraments (bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper) are associated with 
Jesus and are found in the Bible. 

Scripture reading and prayer are means of 
grace which may also be associated with Jesus. 
There are many who think that marriage ought 
to be made a sacrament. It is an ethical sacrament. 
As a matter of fact, the Protestant church places 
great emphasis and gives deep meaning to the 
other experiences of life designated as sacraments 
in the Roman Catholic Church, but does not give 
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Jackson suggests there is a close kinship be- 
associated as such in the life of Jesus. 

Some persons think there is a close kinship be- 
tween Jewish baptism practices and the work of 
John the Baptist. And there is a traditional kin- 
ship—whether historical or not is doubtful—be- 
tween the Passover and the Last Supper. 

Some idea of the importance and significance 
of the sacraments is suggested from the fact that 
difference in belief about the sacraments have 
brought on more divisions within the church than 
any other one thing. Let the class give reasons for 
this. 

I attended a meeting of the National Conference 
of Christian Youth. There was wonderful har- 
mony until it came time for the service of dedica- 
tion and Holy Communion. Here the harmony was 
surrendered, We were divided over dedication! 
The least number of services we could agree upon 
was three different types of Holy Communion. 

Are the sacraments really means of grace, or are 
they means of division? They are means of grace; 
their importance is signified by the fact that con- 
victions here give rise to divisions within the 
church. 


III. The drama of baptism 


Baptism is a drama. It is a symbolic rite. Both 
writers discuss each of the sacraments. Jackson 
calls attention to the baptism of Jesus. This was 
great drama; it was an overwhelming experience; 
the heavens were opened. Another instance of real 
drama is surely found in the daily Bible reading 
for Wednesday, when Paul baptized the Philip- 
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pian jailer and his family. Still another is the 
dramatic experience of Simon Peter in the bap- 
tism of Cornelius and his family. Also there is 
drama in Philip’s baptism of the Ethiopian eunuch. 

What does Jackson say in regard to the Meth- 
odist position as to mode of baptism? How many 
different ways do Methodists baptize? But, the 
question is sometimes asked in despair, what can 
Methodists do when other groups make so much 
of the mode of baptism? The mode is not so im- 
portant as the motive. It is an outward and visible 
sign of an inner and spiritual grace. If hymnals 
are available, read the Ritual for the Service of 
Baptism for the class and help them to see it as 
high drama. (Such an experience may refresh 
and enrich their memories of their baptism ex- 
perience.) 


IV. The Lord’s Supper 


The Lord’s Supper is an even greater drama. 
It is the greatest drama in church ritual. It repre- 
sents one of the greatest events in the life of 
Jesus. Picture if you can the explosion that oc- 
curred when Jesus spoke of his desire for this 
fellowship, and then said, “One of you will betray 
me.” 

In how many different ways have members of 
the class participated in Holy Communion? Here 
again the Methodist spirit is willing to compromise 
in method for the sake of motive. What do mem- 
bers of the class think of this “spirit of compro- 
mise’? 

What is the phrase often found on Communion 
tables? It is “In remembrance of me.” It is in 
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remembrance of Jesus’ passion and death that we 
partake of the Lord’s Supper. What invitation is 
extended to those who would receive Commun- 
ion? (If the preacher is available, ask him to dis- 
cuss the various items of the ritual; such dis- 
cussion might make Holy Communion henceforth 
more meaningful.) 


V. A sacramental universe 


Some Christian groups use the phrase, “a sac- 
ramental universe.” Such groups perceive the 
grace of God in all things. God is the source of 
good, and all things are good if they are received 
and used in the right way. Others think this 
is too broad a use of the term “sacrament.” Never- 
theless, those who are able to find good in every- 
thing are richer for their insight. Did Jesus divide 
life into sacred and secular? It was all sacred for 
him. How much better for each of us if we could 
change the so-called secular to sacred. Not until 
we do that can we be used of Christ in winning 
the world. 


VI. Use the sacraments 


Thanks be to God that his grace abounds and 
for the sacraments as means of grace. We ought to 
use the sacraments. The question may be asked, 
How can we use the sacrament of baptism if we 
have already been baptized? We can renew our 
vows each time there is the service of baptism. 
Indeed, we should. 

We can attend the service of Holy Communion, 
and before we attend we can prepare our spirits. 
Through the service we can commune with God 
and with our fellow man. (Such a service should 
draw us closer to God; furthermore, it should 
bind us closer in understanding and good will to 
our fellow man.) 

As often as we eat and drink, we can give 
thanks and thus realize that we are sustained 
from day to day by the grace of God. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. In what way is a sacrament a means of grace? 
Why do Methodists have only two sacraments? 

2. What persons are invited to receive Com- 
munion? (What reason is given by people for not 
receiving Communion, or for not attending church 
on Communion Sunday?) 

3. What preparation can we make to enrich 
the meaning of the sacraments? 

4. What is the significance for people of World- 
Wide Communion Sunday? (Would a globe 
placed back of the Communion table on this day 
enrich the meaning of the service?) 


In CLOSING 


Review the lesson briefly. The sacraments are 
important; they are means of grace. If we under- 
stand them aright and appreciate them fully, our 
religious lives will be more meaningful. 

Today begins Holy Week, the most significant 
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week in human history. Urge the members of the 
class to study the events of Holy Week in the 
life of Jesus in order that on next Sunday we 
may appreciate more fully his victory and come to 
have greater faith in the possibility of our own 
victory through Christ. 

Close with a prayer such as you find in Wesley 
Quarterly. 





The Group in Action 








By GREGG PHIFER 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Objective: Class members should gain a deeper 
understanding of the sacraments. 

Central question: What significance do Meth- 
odists place in the sacraments of baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper? In answering this question speak- 
ers should show why sacraments are important 
to the life of the church and the religious health 
of the individual. 

Opening the session: Have the chairman state 
the central question for discussion and the plan 
to be followed. He may then introduce the first 
speaker. 

The symposium: The first speaker is charged 
with the responsibility of explaining how Protes- 
tants (especially Methodists) define a sacrament, 
and why we have only two while the Roman 
Catholics recognize seven. 

The first reader gives Acts 8: 26-39 and Romans 
6:3-11. The second speaker discusses the sacra- 
ment of baptism. See Wesley Quarterly for its 
origin and development. Stress its scriptural foun- 
dations. Show the different ways Methodists re- 
gard the baptism of infants and of adults. 

Read whatever may be appropriate or needed 
from the ritual for baptism. If possible, have 
copies of The Methodist Hymnal for each class 
member. Show that Methodists may at their 
option be baptized by sprinkling, pouring, or im- 
mersion. 

Making a brief transition from baptism to the 
Holy Communion, the chairman next introduces 
the second reader: Matthew 26:26-29 and John 
6: 35-59. Then the final speaker in the symposium 
describes the Methodist (and Protestant) view of 
the Lord’s Supper. See Adult Student for help 
with this interpretation. Call attention to impor- 
tant aspects of the ritual as found in the hymnal. 

You can scarcely expect participants in the 
symposium to be experts in theology. For this 
reason, since the number and interpretation of 
the sacraments have furnished some of the most 
important disputes dividing Christendom, it 
would not be wise to plan a forum period. Divide 
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the time among the speakers and readers. 

Ask speakers to answer, insofar as possible, the 
questions submitted last session. Some answers 
may be found in the Bible or the ritual. Refer 
difficult questions to the minister or to a professor 
of religion at the nearest Methodist-related 
college. 

Closing the session: Sing one or more of the 
communion hymns, 408-414 in The Methodist 
Hymznal. If a piano is not available, the hymns 
may be read. 

Advance assignment: Plan carefully for the 
Easter lesson next Sunday. Careful analysis by 
the program-planning committee will be neces- 
sary if this important session is to be successful. 
Consider the advantages (and problems) of de- 
voting this session to personal testimony. 





Idolatry Is Always Fatal * 
(1 Corinthians 10:14) 


The Roman world in which Paul labored was 
saturated with idolatry. We make a great mistake 
if we assume that the pagans were irreligious. 
As a matter of fact, the world of that time was a 
very religious one. Tributes to the gods, offerings, 
and ceremonials characterized and accompanied 
almost every act of a man’s life. Social life in 
every Roman city was highly organized with as- 
sociations, clubs, and societies of many kinds 
which enrolled members. Just as the salute to 
the flag is a conspicious part of Rotary, Kiwanis, 
or women’s club meetings today, so pagan re- 
ligious forms were included in many social gather- 
ings. And Christians who were members of such 
groups were expected to share in them; if they 
refused, it could have the effect of shutting them 
off entirely from their fellows. It is easy to see 
why many Christians reasoned that if they did 
not actually believe in idols, and if they regarded 
the pagan ceremonies as being meaningless, they 
could participate without spiritual harm. 

In this lesson Paul warns the Corinthians that 
any participation in an idolatrous service would 
constitute a real spiritual hazard. They are to 
separate themselves completely from all paganiz- 
ing influences. If we consider that Paul’s letters 
are spiritually profitable to us, we must give the 
most thoughtful consideration to this principle. 
Just how much are we allowing the paganism of 
contemporary life to dilute our Christian convic- 
tions and our spiritual powers? We must realize 
how serious this is. 





* From Roy L. Smith, in The International Lesson Annual, 1958; 
Abingdon Press. 
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By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ Much debate about the meaning of the sacra- 
ment stems from the fact that men differ in their 
outlooks and experiences. So they see quite dif- 
ferent meanings in one and the same rite. 

In this respect, ritual is like words. All puns 
and a great many jokes grow out of one basic 
fact: words do not have single, fixed meanings but 
may be seen in many lights. 

Religious symbols and practices are more like 
water than ice. Whenever a rite or sacrament is 
encountered, it tends to be shaped by the nature 
of the mind that comes to contain it. 


Religious observances that seem empty and 
meaningless to one person may be altogether 
solemn to another. 

In Denver, Rabbi Gershon Winer recently made 
news by filing suit against the Bowman Biscuit 
Company. Asking $425,000 damages, the religious 
leader based his claim on effects he said stemmed 
from misrepresentation by the bakers. 

Winer endorsed sale of the company’s cookies 
by the women of bis synagogue. According to him, 
he had been told that the cookies contained only 
vegetable shortening. Actually, they contained 
20 per cent animal fat. When this became known, 
angry leaders of the synagogue pressed for dis- 
missal of their rabbi. 


*& Among a number of Christian groups, it is 
customary for the convert to assume a new name 
at the time of baptism. This new name, like the 
rites and sacraments observed in worship, has 
deep value as a symbol. Strong meaning attaches 
to it, and emotional effects may be deep. 

Yet even a name that stirs awe in the minds of 
some may be treated with careless indifference by 
other persons. Last spring, six men whom news- 
papers described as “prison desperadoes” tried to 
escape from Tennessee State Prison. One of them 
bore the name, John Wesley Bowman. 


*& Dorothy L. Sayers is noted in two quite differ- 
ent fields. For she is a renowned writer of mystery 
stories—and a distinguished student of religious 
ideas, symbols, and sacraments. 

Men of our own day, she suggested in a recent 
London Times article, are actually incapable of 
looking through eyes of medieval Christians. We 
cannot conceive of life after death in medieval 
terms, no matter how hard we try. The total set 
of beliefs and values of the seeker after truth will 
affect his understanding of each facet that he 
ponders. 
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By FRANK R. SNAVELY 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Study the daily Bible readings, and especially 
give your attention to John 15:1-11. The Abing- 
don Bible Commentary and Volume 8 of The In- 
terpreter’s Bible provide a fine analysis of this 
particular passage of Scripture and its relation- 
ship to the contemporary Christian scene. 

Gerald E. Knoff, executive secretary for The 
National Council of the Churches of Christ, wrote 
the material in Adult Student. Read it carefully. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Our affirmation of faith 

II. The New Testament portrayal of the church 
III. Historical division 
IV. The contemporary Christian scene 


To BEGIN 


After a visit to the United States, a native from 
one of the South Pacific Islands, reported to his 
people, “Those Americans have a strange re- 
ligion. Every four years, half of the nation lines 
up behind a donkey, and the other half lines up 
behind an elephant.” Perhaps the political scene 
is even less confusing than the religious scene 
which offers more than two hundred fifty denomi- 
nations. . 

However, the religious scene is changing. The 
trend of church life is toward harmony and co- 
operation and in some instances, organic union. 
You will want to get the idea of contemporary 
Christianity and its function vividly in your mind, 
and then make your presentation to the class. A 





Mr. SNAVELY is pastor of the Smyrna Methodist Church, 
Smyrna, Tennessee. 
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and the Church 


beginning study may pertain to our own historic 
belief in the one Church, the origin of divisive 
bodies, and the present trend of “churches work- 
ing together.” 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Our affirmation of faith 


It is a healthy sign in Christendom when 
church groups are consciously aware of their 
differences, but are willing to discuss them with 
one another in order to acquire a better under- 
standing and relationship. This type of ecumenical 
activity is an integral part of contemporary Prot- 
estant Christianity. Organic union has already 
occurred between several church groups. It is 
contemplated by many other denominations. 
Furthermore, there are active organizations and 
committees fostering co-operative programs for 
the major Protestant bodies. A co-operative wit- 
ness among churches is the theme of this entire 
unit and especially of this session. 

To make this study of “Churches Working To- 
gether” as meaningful as possible, you might 
begin with a reference to the belief that we affirm 
when repeating the Apostles’ Creed. We say, “I 
believe in... the holy catholic church.” 

Ask the class what meaning comes to their 
minds when they make this affirmation of faith. 
Undoubtedly, the majority of class members will 
explain that they are thinking of the Church 
universal—the whole body of Christian people, 
living, worshiping, and serving in the spirit of 
Jesus Christ. 

The apostle Paul defines our faith in the 
Church universal; “There is one body and one 
Spirit, . . . one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one 
God and Father of us all” (Ephesians 4: 4-6). It 
is this spiritual sense of “togetherness” which 
prompts churches to work together. There is a 
sense of unity and purpose which overshadows 
the divergences of action and worship. No matter 
how strongly we support our own denomination, 
there is always the sense of fellowship with other 
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church groups. Our basic faith in the Church of 
Jesus Christ is universal in outlook. 


II. The New Testament portrayal of the church 


The New Testament section of the Bible specifi- 
cally records the birth and growth of the Christian 
church. The Book of Acts relates the history of 
the church, and the letters of Paul delineate the 
formation of church doctrine and organization. 

Although the Bible is accepted by all Chris- 
tians, different interpretations are made by dif- 
ferent denominations. Yet there is an interpreta- 
tion of Scripture which all churches can accept. 
For instance, the churches can accept Paul’s 
portrayal of Christ as the way of man’s deliver- 
ance from sin, Christ as the grace of God’s re- 
deeming love, and salvation as the door to eternal 
life. 

Consider the implications of Paul’s ministry as 
he preached this kind of gospel. The Roman 
Empire was Paul’s parish. The Empire was a 
melting pot of races and religions. No modern 
minister has ever had to face as many differences 
of opinion, social, cultural, and religious, as did 
Paul. In spite of this difficulty, creedal and racial 
barriers were breached by a common redemptive 
experience in the living Christ. Wherever Paul 
went, he found men sharing in this experience. 
Usually, these men established a church for the 
purpose of corporate worship. 

It is the individual who experiences personal 
redemption, but all Christians can share this ex- 
perience with one another and thereby exist as 
a community of believers. This common experi- 
ence is the basis for Paul’s belief in “division in 
unity.” There were contentions and quarrels 
among the churches. Paul identifies them in the 
first chapter of First Corinthians. He exhorts the 
people, however, to be “in the same mind and the 
same judgment” (1 Corinthians 1:10). 

This is the New Testament portrayal of the 
Church. Refer again to the statement of belief 
in the Apostles’ Creed. Relate this affirmation of 
faith in the Church universal to the Pauline con- 


cept of the Church as presented by the Scrip- 
tures. 


III. Historical division 


If Paul could look at the modern church scene, 
he would see, at first glance, not a division in 
unity, but a fragmented church. The major Prot- 
estant bodies think of themselves as only a part 
of the total, but there are many groups.that think 
of themselves as the sum total. What has con- 
tributed to this fragmentation? 

Denominationalism is the result of historical 
expediency. Briefly, you can remind the class of 
the Protestant Reformation led by Martin Luther 
and John Calvin. It gave rise to the present-day 
Lutheran and Presbyterian Churches. Dissatisfac- 
tion with the theology and organization of Roman 
Catholicism led Luther to a re-evaluation of New 


Testament Christianity and his ensuing break 
with Rome. 

The same statement can be made of the origin 
of Methodism: It is the result of historical ex- 
pediency. John Wesley, the founder of Method- 
ism, did not contemplate an organic cleavage 
with the Church of England. He was concerned 
primarily with an awakening of spiritual life 
within the English masses. At first, Wesley 
organized Societies; their meeting places did not 
constitute local church establishments. The situa- 
tion changed, however, with the American Revo- 
lution and the rise of a new nation, independent 
of England. The Methodist Societies in America 
thought it both practical and necessary to estab- 
lish a Methodist Church. 

Other church bodies have originated in like 
manner. Theological differences have split some 
denominations into divisive segments. American 
Methodism has twenty-three individual branches, 
each with its own interpretation. 

A brief review of historical division within the 
church, such as this, will help direct the thinking 
of the class and prepare it for the central theme 
of how churches are working together. 


IV. The contemporary Christian scene 


There is presently a new word which claims our 
attention. It is “ecumenical.” It defines the present 
trend of Protestant Christendom toward organic 
church union among denominations and toward 
co-operation among church bodies on a national 
and international basis. 

Knoff gives the following reasons for this trend: 

1. The major Protestant denominations are 
working co-operatively in two great agencies: 
the World Council of Churches and the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the United 
States of America. 

2. Church union developments such as the 
northern and southern branches of Methodism in 
1939; the union of Congregational and Christian 
groups; and more recently the merger of Congre- 
gational Christian Churches with the Reformed 
Church. Plans for organic union are being studied 
by other denominations. 

3. Knoff’s third reason is Roman Catholic re- 
sistance to recognition of, or co-operation with, 
Protestant groups. This has served to strengthen 
Protestant bonds. 

5. Affiliation with the Eastern Orthodox 
churches, who consider themselves the apostolic 
churches, has led Protestants to examine and 
evaluate their own theological position. 

6. A new interest in what the Bible says about 
the Church. 

The divisiveness of Protestantism has contrib- 
uted to its own inner weakness. Christian in- 
dividualism is necessary to the spiritual health of 
Protestant Christianity, but it must never be 
carried to the extreme of intolerance and literal 
cleavage. 
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Steps are being made to strengthen the ties that 
bind the Christian fellowship together. As never 
before, the churches are evaluating their rela- 
tionship to the one Church—the body of Christ. 
While each denomination affirms its own integ- 
rity, it is seeking to define its responsibility for 
communicating and communing with other church 
groups. This movement has its roots in the New 
Testament ideal for church life. In union and co- 
operation Protestant Christianity can do a much 
better job of winning the world for Jesus Christ. 

Such statements as these should be brought to 
the attention of the class. They illustrate the ecu- 
menical movement taking place in Protestant 
Christianity. Local church members may not be 
aware of this co-operative effort unless informed 
through a study such as this. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What is the position of The Methodist Church 
in recognizing the validity of other church bodies? 

2. Define the word “ecumenical.” What agen- 
cies function for the ecumenical movement? 

3. What contributions has Methodism made to 
the ecumenical movement? 

4, What is the Christian interpretation of “fel- 
lowship”? 

5. What contributions to the ecumenical move- 
ment can be made by a local church? 


In CLOSING 


Summarize the basic New Testament concept 
of Christian fellowship as defined by Paul. State 
again that the “body of Christ” includes all 
churches in its fellowship. Close your discussion 
with a prayer for those agencies fostering co- 
operation and union in contemporary Protestant- 
ism. 

Direct the thinking of the group to the next 
topic, “The Church and the Community.” Some 
members might be interested in additional read- 
ing. 





Additional Resources * 


The Quest and Character of a United Church, 
by Winfred E. Garrison. Abingdon Press. 
$3.50. 

The Small Sects in America, by Elmer T. 
Clark. Abingdon Press. Paper, $1.25. 

Yearbook of American Churches, 1958. Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of Christ in 
the U.S.A. $5.00. 

American Culture and Religion, by William 
Warren Sweet. Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity Press. 1951. $2.50. 

Religion in America, by Willard L. Sperry. 
Cambridge University Press. $3.50. 


* Order from The Methodist Publishing House serving 
your territory. 

















The Group in Action 








By ROBERT GOLTER 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose: In this session, we shall consider some 
of the major factors working for and against in- 
terdenominational unity. 

Preparation: In advance of the class session, 
divide the Confession of Faith for the United 
Church of Christ (as given below) into signifi- 
cant units (paragraphs, clauses, etc.) and assign 
each unit to a class member. Ask these persons to 
come to class prepared to explain briefly what they 
think is meant by their particular unit and to 
express their own personal belief in regard to it. 


CONFESSION OF FAITH OF THE UNITED CHURCH OF 
CurIsST— 


“In token of the faith which unites us, we unite 
in the following confession, as embodying these 
things most surely believed and taught among us: 

“We believe in God the Father Almighty, 
Creator and Sustainer of heaven and earth, and 
in Jesus Christ, his Son our Lord and Savior, who 
for us and our salvation lived and died and rose 
again and lives forever more, and the Holy Spirit, 
who takes of the things of Christ and shows them 
to us, renewing, comforting and inspiring the souls 
of men. 

“We acknowledge one holy catholic church, the 
innumerable company of those who, in every age 
and nation, are united by the Holy Spirit to God 
in Christ, are one body in Christ and have com- 
munion with him and one another. 

“We acknowledge as part of this universal fel- 
lowship all throughout the world who profess this 
faith in Jesus Christ and follow him as Lord and 
Savior. 

“We hold the church to be established for 
calling men to repentance and faith, for the public 
worship of God, for the confession of his name by 
word and deed, for the administration of the 
sacraments, for witnessing to:the saving grace of 
God in Christ, for the upbuilding of the saints and 
for the universal propagation of the gospel; and 
in the power of the love of God in Christ we labor 
for the progress of knowledge, the promotion of 
justice, the reign of peace and the realization of 
human brotherhood. 

“Depending, as did our fathers, upon the con- 
tinued guidance of the Holy Spirit to lead us into 
all truth, we work and pray for the consummation 
of the kingdom of God; and we look with faith for 
the triumph of righteousness and for the life ever- 
lasting.” 





Mr. Go.ter is the audio-visual director, Curriculum De- 
partment, The Methodist Publishing House. 
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You may want to invite a resource person from 
each of the two merging communions (the Congre- 
gational Christian Churches and the Evangelical 
and Reformed Church). These visitors should be 
prepared to interpret their new confession of faith 
and to share with the class their insights concern- 
ing the difficulties and rewards that confront 
merging denominations. 

To begin: A brief statement should be made 
to the effect that the United Church of Christ came 
into being as the result of a merger of the Con- 
gregational Christian Churches and the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church on June 25, 1957. 
The doctrinal basis for this union is expressed in 
their confession of faith. One member or visiting 
resource persori might be asked to read the entire 
statement. 

How to proceed: Members who have been given 
assignments should be allowed to read the unit 
for which they are responsible and to make brief 
statements about its meaning. If resource persons 
have been brought in, they might give their own 
interpretations and possible clarifications. If there 
should appear to be some disagreement or mis- 
interpretation of meaning, the group may explore 
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The Leader in Action 








By FRANK R. SNAVELY 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group in 
Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Study the daily Bible readings and refer to the 
interpretations of Scripture references found in 
such commentaries as The Abingdon Bible Com- 
mentary and The Interpreter’s Bible. The daily 
Scripture references indicate the functions and 
needs of the church and its relationship to com- 
munity life. 

Acquaint yourself with the student’s material. 
Also refer to the “Social Creed” in The Methodist 
Discipline. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The function of a church 
II. Can a church isolate itself? 


III. A church at work 
IV. Motivation for community service 


in general discussion these statements and in- 
terpretations. 

If there seems to be a quick consensus of the 
group that this confession of faith is similar in 
all major respects to one which they might draw 
up, the class should move to a discussion of those 
factors that prevent Methodists from uniting with 
other denominations. 

At this point, a class recorder might make note 
of the suggestions that come from the group. The 
leader should encourage the group to make as 
many different suggestions as possible. He should 
explain that the group should not at this time try 
to evaluate the contributions, but rather merely 
suggest as many factors as possible. Allow about 
ten minutes for this procedure; then ask the re- 
source persons for their suggestions. 

In closing: Make a summary statement. Include 
the main points that have grown out of the dis- 
cussion, and read the items that have been sug- 
gested as hindering Methodist merger with other 
denominations. Appoint two or three persons to 
organize these suggestions for the next meeting. 
You may want to conclude with a period of silent 
meditation. 


the Community 


To BEGIN 


The second session of this unit is concerned 
with the relationship between the church and the 
community. Keep in mind that this session should 
be presented in the light of the church’s respon- 
sibility to community life. 

Should the church participate in social and 
civic enterprises? Should the church express a 
political opinion? Should the church act as a 
conscience or reforming agency in the commu- 
nity’s moral and spiritual environment? 

You might begin this session by asking these 
questions or questions of your own which you 
think are pertinent to the life of your community. 
Ask these questions, and stress the theme of the 
session to focalize the thinking of the class. 


How To PROCEED 
I. The function of a church 


First, let us examine what we mean by a 
“church.” Last week we referred to our affir- 
mation of faith in the Apostles’ Creed, where we 
say, “I believe . . . in the holy catholic church.” 
We were concerned with the application of this 
belief to the Church universal. In simple terms, 
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we decided that the Church is one body of be- 
lievers, united in Christ. At this time let us center 
our thinking, not on what a church is, but what 
a church does. What is its function? 

The primary function of a church is defined 
in the thinking of Jesus: “It is written, ‘My house 
shall be called a house of prayer’” (Matthew 
21:13). Deeply imbedded in man’s mind is the 
knowledge that he communes with God in acts 
of worship. Prayer, adoration, confession, praise 
in song and word, are acts of worship. The altar 
symbolizes the place where worship brings God 
and man together in fellowship. The church 
building is the site where people congregate in 
social worship. 

Spiritual need necessitates this function of a 
church. Long ago, Augustine proclaimed, “O God, 
Thou has made us for thyself, and our hearts are 
restless, until they rest in Thee.” Man is made 
for God. The deepest need of human life is to 
seek after and find God, who, alone, provides the 
“word of life.” A church meets this need as no 
other institution. By providing a place of worship 
and a program that brings man and God together 
in fellowship and service, a church abets and 
encourages the nurture of our souls. 

You might compare this function with the pro- 
gram offered by your own church. If you will 
analyze its program you will find that it offers 
the following: a sanctuary for worship, an edu- 
cational program designed to teach Christian 
truth; pastoral counseling for the troubled-in- 
spirit; services of marriage and dedication of 
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families and homes; comfort for the sorrowing 
and bereaved. All these services and countless 
others come under the category of spiritual need. 


II. Can a church isolate itself? 


Knoff gives a splendid illustration of the re- 
lation between church and community life. Since 
this story is found in the student’s material, you 
can call attention to its source and incorporate it 
in your presentation. 

Knoff presents a truly revealing picture of 
the Reformed Church of the Netherlands. Before 
World War II, the Dutch Church merely went 
through the motions of performing its duty. Its 
local sites of worship could be found in prominent 
places, but the church conveyed no impression 
on the community at large. It existed, but it did 
not speak. Fortunately, the situation is now 
changed, and the Dutch Church is now signifi- 
cant in the community. 

This is the tragic possibility of any Christian 
people who think only of themselves and fail 
to keep in contact with the world at large. For 
a while, spirit and emotion may maintain a high 
manifestation, but eventually comes the ebb tide 
of spiritual life. Selfishness breeds discontent 
and indifference within any congregation or de- 
nomination. The outcome is spiritual impotence 
in the world at large and in the lives of people. 

A church simply cannot live in isolation from 
the community if it is to fulfill its God-appointed 
function. A church is designed for worship. As 
we have already said, worship is the primary 
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function of a church. But here we must make 
another distinction: We cannot keep the revela- 
tion of God to ourselves. It is our distinct duty to 
share it with others, or we shall perish. 

Church bulletins sometimes carry this state- 
ment: “Enter to worship; go forth to serve.” To 
express our thought in the words of Jesus, “Go 
therefore and make disciples of all nations, bap- 
tizing them in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Spirit, teaching them to 
observe all that I have commanded you; and lo, 
I am with you always, to the close of the age” 
(Matthew 28:19-20). 

The message of Jesus Christ, the redemptive 
fellowship of God, is meant to be shared with 
others. A church has something for the com- 
munity; a church has something to say to the 
community. Whatever spiritual blessings men 
find at the altar of their churches, they must seek 
to share the miracles of God’s grace with those 
outside the church. 

Knoff expresses church-community responsi- 
bility when he says, “I think we cannot escape 
the conclusion that the church has a mission to 
its immediate community and that its concern is 
not only to save souls out of the community but 
to save them in and for the community. The 
church is to save the community and make it an 
ally instead of a dead drag—or even worse yet, an 
enemy of all the church stands for.” 

In making this quotation to the class, you might 
ask the question, Has our own church tended to 
isolate itself from the community, or has it 
aspired to identify itself with the community? This 
question can help you make a relevant conclusion 
of the church-community problem. 


III. A church at work 


Like a voice of judgment, the Book of Revela- 
tion describes an impotent church. 

The message to the church at Laodicea was; 
“IT know your works: you are neither cold nor 
hot. Would that you were cold or hot! So, because 
you are lukewarm, and neither cold nor hot, I 
will spew you out of my mouth. For you say, I 
am rich, I have prospered, and I need nothing; 
not knowing that you are wretched, pitiable, poor, 
blind, and naked’” (Revelation 3:15-17). Here 
is the picture of a self-satisfied group. There is 
no response to participate in God’s redemption of 
the world. 

A church in a healthy relationship with the 
community is a church at work. A community- 
minded church expresses its interests in civic 
programs, governmental organizations, and the 
wholeness of social life. You will find this charac- 
teristic in a community-minded church: Its mem- 
bers are serving in civic and social organizations, 
and the church itself is co-operative with local 
programs. 

Some time ago I was approached by a stranger 
who asked to talk with me at the church study. 


He was a member of the pulpit committee of an- 
other denomination. His church was seeking an- 
other pastor, and he wished to know my opinion 
of a possible candidate in our community. I could 
not help but be impressed by his logical, but 
unusual approach to the problem. This man was 
questioning a Methodist minister about a col- 
league in another denomination. I was further 
impressed by his questions. He wanted to know 
if the man in question belonged to any of the 
local civic clubs. What was his attitude toward 
other churches? Was he friendly? Did he co- 
operate in the ministerial association of the com- 
munity? 

This church was interested in hiring a pastor 
who could form a spiritual liaison between church 
and community. However, this church never 
would have looked for this kind of pastor had 
not the members themselves been interested in 
their community. 

The students’ material offers a simple check 
list by which a church can rate itself. Lead the 
class to take a close look at the connection be- 
tween its own church and the community life. 
What are the problems of the community? What 
can the church do to serve the community? How 
many of the church members are interested in 
civic and secular organizations? Does your church 
express its Christian witness to moral problems 
existing in the community? 

It is encouraging to note that The Methodist 
Church originated in the need for social reform. 
The Oxford Club, of which John Wesley was a 
member, ministered to the needs of London’s 
poor. Wesley referred to the social issues in his 
preaching. In opposition to the liquor traffic, he 
said: “Neither may we gain by hurting our neigh- 
bor in his body. Therefore, we may not sell any- 
thing which tends to impair health; such is 
evidently all that liquid fire, commonly called 
drams or spirituous liquors.” 

Wesley argued in his attack on slavery: “Give 
liberty to whom liberty is due, that is to every 
child of man, to every partaker of human na- 
ture. Let none serve you but by his own act and 
deed, by his own voluntary choice. Away with 
all whips, all chains, all compulsion. Be gentle 
toward all men.” 

Undoubtedly, the class would be interested in 
the social stand of The Methodist Church. Our 
definitive position can be found in Paragraph 
2020, page 702, in the 1956 Methodist Discipline. 
The “Methodist Social Creed” lists such interests 
as poverty and unemployment, urban life, treat- 
ment of crime. 

Whether it be Methodist or some other de- 
nomination, a church at work is a community- 
minded church. It shares its spiritual blessings 
with others, recognizing that all men need God. 


IV. Motivation for community service 
Why should a church go outside its own self- 
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interests? We have given one answer to this 
question. Its spiritual fervor will become extin- 
guished, it will wither on the vine if it does not 
broaden its interests. Aside from this result, there 
is a positive reason for a community-minded 
church. That reason is the only commandment 
Jesus gave to his disciples: “A new commandment 
I give to you, that you love one another; even 
as I have loved you, that you also love one an- 
other” (John 13:34). 

The motivating force behind community in- 
terest is love for others, sympathy and compas- 
sion for the needs of men, whoever they may be. 
This is expressly implied in Jesus’ encounter with 
the lawyer as recorded in Luke 10:29-37. The 
lawyer asked Jesus, “Who is my neighbor?” 
Jesus, replying, told the familiar story of the good 
Samaritan. Jesus was emphasizing that human 
need merits our compassion and sympathy. Our 
response to human need will spring from a source 
of other-love in our own hearts. 

The atmosphere of fellowship and love, free 
and unbiased, may not always be present in the 
life of a church. If not, it must be developed. 
When a church seeks to serve others, it will find 
new power and influence in the community. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What are the characteristics of a community- 
minded church? 

2. If Christ entered your church, as he did on 
that day in Jerusalem when he made a critical 
appraisal of the Temple, what do you think he 
would say about it? 

3. How extensively should a church express 
itself as the moral voice of a community? 


In CLOSING 


Summarize the main points of this discussion. 
Call the attention of the class to our affirmation 
of faith in the church and to its function as a 
body of believers serving Christ. 





The Group in Action 








By ROBERT GOLTER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader 
in Action.” 


Purpose: In this session, the group should be 
challenged to promote church unity through the 
work of your local church in your community. 

Preparation: Read the lesson in Adult Student 
and “The Leader in Action.” Prepare copies of 
the rating scale and questions provided in Adult 
Student. Supply each person with the rating scale 
and questions, a small note paid, and a pencil. 

To begin: Review briefly last week’s session. 
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Now That the New Green Leaves 
By Mims Thornburgh Workman 


Now that the new green leaves 
Are adorning the winter barrenness 
Of these woodland trees, 
I shall learn once again 
The charm of summer, 
The peacefulness of shadows, 
And the songs of mating birds. 
Thus to learn and love anew 
These present glories 
Is to praise Thee, O God, 
In a way Thou dearly lovest. 





Ask for a report from the persons assigned to 
evaluate the suggestions offered last week. 

How to proceed: Ask the class to provide a 
concise summary of the findings that describe the 
nature of the challenge confronting The Method- 
ist Church as a denomination. Explain to the class 
that it is not enough to recognize our challenge as 
a denomination, but we must also take stock of 
our responsibilities in our own community. 

Explain that each one is to write on separate 
sheets his reactions to each question as it is read. 
Encourage them to be brief in their statements. 
Request that they place in the corner of each 
sheet of paper the number of the question to 
which their remarks apply. Let one person read 
the questions aloud, pausing for one or two min- 
utes after each question. Allow a total of about 
fifteen minutes for this procedure and then di- 
vide the class quickly into small groups. 

Give each group responsibility for dealing with 
one of the questions. Quickly distribute to each 
group all the sheets having notes applying to its 
question. Tell the group how much time they have 
(from five to ten minutes). Explain that their 
purpose is to analyze the information and re- 
actions provided on the sheets of paper and to 
come forth with a constructive statement in the 
form of a challenge to their own class. 

To guide them in the construction of their 
challenge you may write on the board the follow- 
ing words to be used as the first part of each 
statement: “Because our church has the respon- 
sibility for building a Christian community, we 
challenge ourselves to...” 

When the time has elapsed, the leader should 
ask a representative from each group to issue 
their challenge. A class recorder should write 
down each challenge. The leader may then ap- 
point a small committee to take the findings of 
the previous committee and the challenges pro- 
vided in this session and to bring to the next 
meeting a recommendation for group action. 

In closing: You may want the class to sing or 
hum the hymn, “Blest Be the Tie That Binds” 

(The Methodist Hymnal, 416). 
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The Churches’ Witness 


in the Community 





The Leader in Action 








By FRANK R. SNAVELY 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using ‘the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Acquaint yourself with the students’ material. 
Interpretations of the daily Scripture references 
may be found in The Abingdon Bible Commen- 
tary and The Interpreter’s Bible. 

The area of Christian witnessing may call for 
additional source material. See page 34 for sug- 
gestions. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Review of previous lessons 
II. The need for co-operative winessing 
III. Agencies and fields for co-operative witness- 
ing 
IV. Methodism and a democratic witness 


To BEGIN 


Your class will profit by a brief review of the 
unit at this point. Refer to the main points of the 
two previous discussions. 

In this session we emphasize the co-operative 
witness of churches in the community. Through 
the services of many religious organizations, 
Protestant Christianity is effectively working 
together despite denominational differences. Ac- 
tually, this is a new trend in the present century. 
Let us take an analytic look at the witness of 
churches working together in the community. 


How To ProceED 
I. Review of previous lessons 


Review briefly the material previously covered. 
The themes have been “The Churches and the 
Church” and “The Church and the Community.” 
The nature and the purpose of the Church was 
identified in both sessions. The Church is a body 
of people, worshiping and serving together in the 
spirit of Jesus Christ. Historical events, however, 
have led to division within the Christian body. 
Our first session was concerned with this di- 
vision and how contemporary church groups are 
beginning to relate themselves to the idea of the 
holy catholic church. 


The second session was concerned with the 
united efforts of churches on a community level. 
If a church is to have a fervent, vital spirit, it 
must share its revelation and spiritual blessings 
with the community. No church can stand iso- 
lated from the community. 

Emphasize these thoughts, and proceed to a 
discussion of co-operative church witness in the 
community. 


II. The need for co-operative witnessing 


What is the need for a co-operative witness 
from community churches? Harold Bosley an- 
swers this question by stating, “We must go 
about the task of interpreting the Christian faith 
to this generation with complete freedom to do it 
in the best way possible.” ! 

Explain briefly that the reason for a Christian 
witness is man’s spiritual need. A church is an 
institution that seeks to serve man’s spiritual 
need by bringing him to God. A church’s respon- 
sibility is to interpret the Christian faith to man. 

Dr. Bosley states that a church must fulfill 
this responsibility “in the best way possible.” 
Here is where the function of a church becomes 
utilitarian and practical, Community churches 
can do a better job of interpreting the Christian 
faith by presenting a united front than they can 
independently of one another. 

There are good reasons for this opinion. Men 
today are thinking in terms of world brotherhood, 
not isolation. Foreign countries and races have 
become firsthand acquaintances through mediums 
of modern transportation and communication. 
Mr. Average Man is more conscious of world 
brotherhood than ever before. 

He criticizes a church that seeks to isolate itself 
from others, because he is able to appreciate the 
real meaning of Christian fellowship. An iso- 
lated church defeats its own purpose of inter- 
preting the Christian faith. 

Another reason for co-operative witnessing is 
the increasing pace and demands of modern life. 
How can we witness in the best possible way? 
(Some caustic wit has said that the kingdom 
of God cannot function in this day without a 
mimeograph machine.) Many churches are behind 
the times because they have inadequate church 
plants and staffs. The nation’s population is boom- 
ing and constantly shifting. New urban develop- 


1From The Church Militant, by Harold A. Bosley. Harper & 
Brothers, 1952. 
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Ewing Galloway 


Churches are experiencing a new spirit of co-operation 
in the community. 


ments are taking place each day. Sanctuaries and 
Sunday schools are crowded. Consequently, many 
churches are finding that the needs of the com- 
munity in which they reside are much greater 
than their ability to meet them. 

Christian witnessing is a complex problem. It 
must compete with the attractions of a secular 
world. To witness effectively a church must util- 
ize modern means of communication and pub- 
licity. It must seek to solve the problems involved 
in interpreting its faith to a modern age. 

Obviously, secular attractions and immoral in- 
fluences are so powerful in influence and increas- 
ing in number so rapidly that a church has its 
hands full in combating them and at the same time 
offering a positive program in place of them. For 
example, consider what modern transportation 
has done to churches. In past years, Sunday 
meeting was the primary means for social con- 
tact and religious expression. Today, more people 
attend church than ever before. However, there 
are more people seeking week-end entertainment 
via the highways than ever before. This is just one 
problem churches face. Multiply these problems, 
and you will understand the need for a co-opera- 
tive Christian witness in the community. 

No church can keep in step with this fast- 
moving generation by itself. Community churches 
are compelled to present a united front to society 
if they are to interpret the Christian faith in the 
best way possible. Church energies and resources 
are at their greatest strength in co-operative pro- 
grams, not separate from one another. 


III. Agencies and fields for co-operative witnessing 


Fortunately, a co-operative witness among com- 
munity churches is becoming more of a reality 
day by day. Is there a ministerial association in 
your community? A local association of ministers 
interested in promoting union services and spirit- 
ual programs in the community is. now a very 
common sign of church co-operation. A local min- 
isterial association may promote union services 
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for such days as Christmas, Easter, and Thanks- 
giving. It may sponsor daily meditation programs 
over local radio facilities. The ministers may work 
together in programs designed to lift the moral 
atmosphere of a community. 

You will find it helpful to remind the class of 
the areas of community service listed in the stu- 
dents’ material. Knoff groups these under fifteen 
headings. The list includes such activities as Chris- 
tian education, music and fine arts, social welfare, 
youth programs. Local churches are working to- 
gether in one or more of these areas. Find the 
services performed by the churches of your com- 
munity, and emphasize them to the class. 

Not only do churches participate in co-opera- 
tive services on a community level, but they also 
co-operate on a state and national level. For in- 
stance, in the state of Tennessee there is a Ten- 
nessee Temperance League composed of ministers 
representing different denominations and sup- 
ported by offerings received from churches 
throughout the state. Many churches contribute 
financially to similar moral programs, either 
through free-will offerings or by placing stated 
sums in their annual budget. 

Local churches may have youth representa- 
tives participating in the programs of national 
youth agencies. Local church women may par- 
ticipate in the national organization called the 
United Church Women. Evangelistic programs is 
another common service supported by community 
churches. 

The Christian church has a tremendous respon- 
sibility in representing the will and love of God 
to men everywhere. The Christian belief of the 
brotherhood of man and the fatherhood of God 
compels Christian people to work together in ful- 
filling the will of God on earth. 

We have come to recognize the complexity of the 
full Christian program. It not only includes serv- 
ices of worship, but it seeks to bring men and 
women to Christ through many mediums, rang- 
ing from Christian education to social welfare. 
The witness of community churches indicates the 
will to work together in accomplishing those re- 
sponsibilities that come with membership in the 
holy catholic church. 


IV. Methodism and a democratic witness 


What contributions have Methodist churches 
made toward a co-operative community witness? 
That The Methodist Church strongly affirms an 
ecumenical witness is supported by the historical 
and theological heritage of our church. 

John Wesley once said in a sermon: “There is 
no other religious society under Heaven which 
requires nothing of men in order to insure their 
admission into it but a desire to save their souls. 
Look all around you; you cannot be admitted 
into the Church, or Society of the Presbyterians, 
Anabaptists, Quakers, or any other unless you 
hold the same opinion with them, and adhere to 
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the same mode of worship. The Methodists alone 
do not insist on your holding this or that opinion; 
but they think and let think. Neither do they 
impose any particular mode of worship; but you 
may continue to worship in your former manner, 
be it what it may. Now, I do not know any other 
religious society, either ancient or modern, where- 
in such liberty of conscience is now allowed, or 
has been allowed, since the age of the Apostles. 
Here is our glorying; and a glorying peculiar to 
us. What Society shares it with us?” 

The “fellowship spirit” has existed with Meth- 
odists since their origin. We have believed in “live, 
and let live.” Our greatest desire, as Wesley said, 
is to save the souls of men, to bring them to God. 
Whatever method can fulfill this high function is 
a worthy one, and The Methodist Church will 
support it. 

Bishop Ivan Lee Holt offers this fine analysis 
of Methodist continuing interest in ecumenical 
Christianity: 

“Through the years of Methodist history there 
has always been a zeal for co-operation with other 
communions. When the General Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, met in 
Birmingham in 1938, the Committee on Church 
Relations presented as its first report a declara- 
tion of its desire for a Protestant union. Its im- 
mediate concern was the union of three Methodist 
Churches but it did not desire to lose sight of a 
larger union in its undertaking of the immediate 
task. ... In the service of the Holy Communion 
all are invited who are truly sorry for their sins, 
are in love and charity with their neighbors, and 
intend to lead a new life. In administering the 
rite of baptism, any method is used which the 
candidate prefers. It has never been possible to 
get the approval of a general conference for the 
writing of a Methodist creed to which all must 
subscribe. The creed used in Methodist churches 
is that which is common to all churches in Chris- 
tendom.” 2 

The parish of Methodism is world-wide in 
area; it is universal in its concept of Christian 
service to man. From the local church at home to 
the church on the foreign mission field, there is 
found the desire of Methodists to co-operate with 
other church groups at all levels of the Chris- 
tian witness. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Define the need for a co-operative Christian 
witness within the community. 

2. In what areas of Christian service do your 
local churches work together? 

3. What does your church do to witness ef- 
fectively in the community? How can your church 
enlarge its area of service? 

4. What theological basis do Methodists have 
for an ecumenical Christian witness? 





* Bishop Ivan Lee Holt, in Methodism, edited by William K. 
nderson. Abingdon Press. 


In CLOSING 


Briefly summarize the main points of this dis- 
cussion on “The Churches’ Witness in the Com- 
munity.” You might close the session by offering 
the prayer entitled “For the Church,” The Meth- 
odist Hymnal, page 515. Remind the class that 
the next session is concerned with church co- 
operation in the field of Christian education. 





The Group in Action 








By ROBERT GOLTER 


These suggestions were planned for classes using 
group procedures. See also “The Leader in Ac- 
tion.” 


Purpose: In this session the class will be invited 
to settle on a definite plan of action designed to 
foster Christian relations in the community. 

Preparation: One or two resource persons may 
be invited to share in this session. Selection of 
these persons will be determined by the nature of 
the challenges presented at the previous session 
and through consultation with the persons respon- 
sible for making the recommendations for class 
action. If possible, the resource persons should be 
active and influential in interdenominational 
work. 

To begin: Introduce the resource persons. Re- 
view briefly last week’s session. Report the rec- 
ommendations for class action. Explain that the 
purpose of this session is to arrive at a workable 
plan for group action designed to promote Chris- 
tian relationships in the community. 

How to proceed: The guest resource persons 
should understand why they have been invited 
to this session. Invite them to respond to questions 
from the group. Explain that this phase of the ses- 
sion is for the purpose of obtaining the neces- 
sary information for a sound project. 

Allow the persons who were responsible for 
making the recommendations to begin the group 
interview. Allow about fifteen minutes for this 
procedure; then ask the group if they are ready 
to evaluate the recommendations placed before 
them. 

If the matter has not already been brought up, 
invite the group to consider a way in which the 
proposed action may be designed to enlist the co- 
operation of churches from other denominations 
in the community. Decide what steps are to be 
taken next and implement those steps with assign- 
ments. 

In closing: Call attention to the topic for next 
week, “Co-operation in Educational Effort.” Stress 
the value of using the daily Bible readings listed 
in Adult Student. Close with an extemporaneous 
prayer by yourself or some member of the 
group. 
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The Leader in Action 








By FRANK R. SNAVELY 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


The students’ material should be studied for 
additional background material in the presenta- 
tion of this lesson. Ecumenical witness in the area 
of Christian education is chosen for discussion 
because it has an extensive history of church co- 
operation in this country. 

The Abingdon Bible Commentary and The In- 
terpreter’s Bible provide adequate interpretations 
of the daily Scripture readings. 

If you wish to pursue the history of Christian 
education in this country a little further, see page 
34 for recommendations. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Communicating the gospel 
II. Christian education and its history in Amer- 
ica 
III. Co-operation in Christian education 


To BEGIN 


Perhaps it can be said that the strongest ecu- 
menical witness is found in the area of Christian 
education. Certainly it competes favorably with 
the co-operative efforts of church bodies in the 
mission fields. The co-operative educational wit- 
ness is the theme of the present session. What 
events and forces led to this witness? What are 
churches doing together to promote Christian 
education in this day? 

Introduce the theme of this session to the class. 
You might present the suggested questions, or 
pose some of your own. A good way to begin a 
class discussion is by asking pertinent questions. 


How To PROcEED 


I. Communicating the gospel 


Let us begin by stating the purpose of Chris- 
tian education: It is a teaching function of the 
Christian church, interested in the perfection of 
human character. It is extremely idealistic in its 


*Send your World Service offering to the conference treasurer 
promptly. 
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(World Service Sunday* ) 


philosophy and practical in its function. The 
ambition of the Christian church is to train men 
and women, boys and girls, to become Christlike 
personalities. To achieve its purpose, the Church 
seeks to communicate the revelation of God to 
men. Christian truth is apprehended through the 
learning process. There are many mediums (oral, 
visual, written) that convey Christian truth to 
men. They are utilized by the Church in its teach- 
ing function, for the expressed purpose of training 
human life for the highest function God offers. 

Turning to the suggested Scripture reading 
you will find it said of Jesus: “And Jesus in- 
creased in wisdom and in stature, and in favor 
with God and man” (Luke 2:52). Jesus matured 
in a natural and normal way, not only physically, 
but in spiritual growth. He was inquisitive by 
instinct. He had the desire to learn—to seek the 
knowledge of God. Apparently by the time he was 
ready to proclaim publicly his message, he was 
well-versed in the religious literature of his race. 
Jesus believed that his truth could take root in the 
souls of men and bear fruit. 

Read Matthew 7:24-27, and you will under- 
stand the extent of Jesus’ interest in the perfec- 
tion of human character and personality. In this 
illustration Jesus is speaking of human person- 
ality built on foundations of sand or rock. The 
storms and tests of life overtake both men. The 
man who built his life on an unsubstantial foun- 
dation of sand perished in the storm. The man 
who built his life on a foundation of rock sur- 
vived the tests to which life puts all men. Jesus 
emphasized that the man who builds a rock- 
strong character is one who applies Christian 
truth to life: “Every one then who hears these 
words of mine and does them will be like a wise 
man who built his house upon the rock” (Mat- 
then 7:24). 

What we believe is tremendously important 
to the function of our lives. Let a man build his 
life on deceit and false truths and eventually the 
error of his ways overtakes him in disaster. What 
can be said for one man can be said for the life 
of any nation. 

The goal of Christian education is to prevent 
the deterioration of human personality and at 
the same time offer a type of living that leads to 
spiritual maturity. It believes that moral strength 
is gained through the application of Christian 
truth to life. To facilitate this accomplishment 
a church endeavors to teach God’s truth as a 
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practical basis for effective living. A church seeks 
to foster a program of Christian education through 
the church itself, in the homes of its people, and 
in the various activities and institutions that de- 
mand our daily attention. 

After discussing the goal of Christian educa- 
tion, you might emphasize the various mediums 
used in the educational process. For instance, we 
are acquainted with the pulpit as a means not 
only of evangelizing people, but of teaching Chris- 
tian truth. Technological developments in our age 
have helped implement the teaching function of 
the pulpit. Today the gospel of Christ is com- 
municated to people through church-school lit- 
erature, radio and television facilities, and visual 
aids. There is no way around the fact that the 
contemporary church is responsible for getting 
its message to masses of people. There is no al- 
ternative, except to perish, for utilizing all avail- 
able means to communicate the gospel. 

Fortunately, churches are taking advantage of 
technological advances. What is more important 
is the fact that churches are working together 
in the task of Christian education through the best 
possible means. The Church is making a world- 
wide witness to masses of people. 


II. Christian education and its history in America 


The rapid growth of the American nation re- 
sulted in the awareness among religious-minded 
people of their responsibility to produce religious 
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“Technological developments in our age have helped 


literature. Of course the Bible itself has exerted 
a powerful influence on our national life. The 
teachings of the Bible have been written into the 
Constitution and important documents of state 
governments. In order to place a Bible in every 
home, the American Bible Society was organized 
in 1816. The Society was interested in meeting 
the needs of the American frontier through the 
distribution of Bibles. The Society supplemented 
the work of established religious bodies and has 
to this day worked in conjunction with them. 

In 1803 the first Tract Society was organized. 
Other tract organizations followed, each with an 
aim similar to that of the American Bible So- 
ciety—to get portions of Scripture into the homes 
of people. All over the United States local tract 
societies were formed for the distribution of re- 
ligious literature. Many denominations depended 
on these sources of supply for teaching material. 
Inevitably, different church bodies found them- 
selves using the same religious material. 

The co-operative educational program seems 
to find its beginning in the post-Revolutionary 
War period. It was after the war that the Sunday- 
school movement began in America. The Sunday- 
school movement became national in scope with 
the formation of the American Sunday School 
Union in 1824. Here is a brief résumé of the or- 
ganization’s activities: 

“The Sunday School Union was interdenom- 
inational in character and had as its object the 





implement the teaching function of the pulpit.” 








organization of Sunday schools throughout the 
country, but particularly in destitute communi- 
ties and to furnish teaching materials and li- 
braries. .. . By 1830 the American Sunday School 
Union had issued over six million copies of Sun- 
day school material, 200 bound volumes for li- 
braries, had started a teacher’s magazine and two 
other periodicals, had expended annually more 


than $76,000, and had six thousand schools under. 


its supervision, with 60,000 teachers and 400,000 
scholars.” ! 

The motivation for this work was the spiritual 
need of frontier people. The work had to be ac- 
complished in a new and changing nation. There 
were difficulties such as new churches being or- 
ganized in America through the influx of im- 
migrants from European countries. There were 
difficulties of communication and transportation 
arising from primitive conditions. A full apprecia- 
tion of this “new America” makes it all the more 
amazing to understand how churches could work 
together in the educational program. 

Education for a growing nation led to the found- 
ing of religiously motivated colleges. Harvard, 
Princeton, William and Mary, to mention a few, 
were founded in a religious atmosphere. These 
colleges and universities received and educated 
members of various churches then active in 
America. The democracy of the American educa- 
tional system undoubtedly led to cohesion of 
educational activities among denominations. The- 
ological schools for ministers of all faiths orig- 
inated in the democratic ideal. 

It is in the field of education that the churches 
of America have so closely allied their efforts. 
This movement, which is a co-operative Christian 
witness, has an intriguing history. Knoff gives 
some interesting information in the students’ ma- 
terial. Gather your facts together and you will 
be able to illustrate aptly the history of co-opera- 
tive educational program in this country. 


III. Co-operation in Christian education 


Almost every large denomination has its own 
department of Christian education. This one area 
within the churches has become a highly special- 
ized field. The needs of different age levels, from 
children to adults, demand many types of educa- 
tional equipment. For instance, The Methodist 
Church utilizes graded literature for all ages, 
literature for urban and rural churches. The 
Methodist Church fosters an active program in 
leadership education, parent education, and fam- 
ily religion. 

The literary mediums of Christian education 
are supplemented by other techniques. The use 
of audio-visual aids in the teaching ministry of 
a church has resulted in a separate division for 
this particular work. With the increasing use of 
radio and television as a training technique, 





1From Religion in the Development of American Culture, by 
William Warren Sweet. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1952. Out of print. 
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churches have organized commissions for this 
purpose. 

We have achieved a fine co-operative spirit in 
this highly specialized field of Christian educa- 
tion. There are several co-operative agencies 
that illustrate how the educational technique is 
being utilized. 

The World Council of Christian Education, 
and the educational division of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches are responsible for the production 
of programs and literature used jointly by many 
denominations. This program prevents confu- 
sion and overlapping of efforts. The major part of 
American Protestantism receives its lesson out- 
lines and plans for religious schools from The 
National Council of Churches in the U.S.A. Every- 
one should be acquainted with the religious work 
of the Young Women’s Christian Association and 
the Young Men’s Christian Association. 

Another co-operative endeavor is the work of 
RIAL—Religion in American Life. Many civic 
groups throughout America have sponsored local 
community programs originated by this agency. 

The National Council of Churches has broad- 
cast radio and television programs over a nation- 
wide network from New York City. The Protes- 
tant Radio Center in Atlanta, Georgia, currently 
broadcasts religious programs over approximately 
three hundred stations. These broadcasts are 
sponsored by a few of the leading Protestant de- 
nominations. 

These are some of the facilities and techniques 
being used in educating men and women, boys 
and girls. The church has a tremendous respon- 
sibility, but fortunately it has a tremendous out- 
reach. The task has been made much easier by the 
co-operative efforts of the major church bodies. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What is the purpose of Christian education? 

2. How has the ideal of Christian education be- 
come a practical application in the teaching min- 
istry of the Church? 

3. Can you identify and describe the effect of 
co-operative religious education on the cultural 
life of America? 

4. What techniques of religious education, spon- 
sored by ecumenical agencies, do you use in your 
church? 

5. What co-operative gesture, if any, does your 
church make in its educational program for the 
community? 


In CLOSING 


The theme of “Churches Working Together” 
should be related to this session. Emphasize that 
the area of religious education is one of the 
oldest and most active services in which churches 
are working together. Challenge the class to think 
constructively of how their local church can con- 
tribute in this joint work. 
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By ROBERT GOLTER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader 
in Action.” 


Purpose: This session should help the class dis- 
cover some ways to implement the group project 
by relating it to educational channels and re- 
sources in the community. 

Preparation: Read the lesson material in Adult 
Student. Read “The Leader in Action” in ApuULT 
TEACHER, make a list of the educational programs 
in the community, such as colleges, vacation 
church schools, YMCA classes, classes on re- 
leased time from public schools, etc. 

To begin: Review briefly the progress of the 
unit and call for reports relating to the class 
project. Explain that any project that involves 
the Christians in the community needs to be re- 
lated to the ongoing educational work of the total 
community so that the project may have success 
and a continuing influence. 

How to proceed: Spend ten or fifteen minutes 
in presenting background material in Adult Stu- 
dent. Pay particular attention to those education- 
al activities that are now, or should be, available 
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By FRANK R. SNAVELY 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Study the lesson material used by the students. 
In preparation for a discussion of this session, 
you may study the daily Scripture readings and 
their interpretation in Abingdon Bible Commen- 
tary, or The Interpreter’s Bible. 

If you wish more material on international co- 
operative services among churches, write for free 
pamphlets from the regional headquarters of the 
American Bible Society, or the National Council 
of the Churches of Christ, 257 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, New York. 


in your own community. Invite the group to list 
all the educational resources in the community 
and their sponsors. The leader may supplement 
this list with his own. 

The leader may then invite the class to con- 
sider each of the educational groups listed, ask- 
ing the following questions: In what ways may we 
enlist the co-operation of this educational group 
for our project? The class should be encouraged 
to give free rein to their imaginations. There 
should be a minimum of evaluation and a maxi- 
mum of creative imagination in this portion of the 
session. Negative statements should be dis- 
couraged, and an effort should be made to create 
an atmosphere in which no ideas are judged to 
be ridiculous. 

About ten minutes may be spent in this type 
of activity, then the class may be asked to eval- 
uate the ideas before them. If some of the sug- 
gestions appear to have considerable promise, 
appropriate persons may be assigned to investi- 
gate the possibility of following through on them. 

In closing: The leader should make certain that 
all assignments are clearly understood and that 
the entire class is aware of the next steps in the 
project. The leader may invite the class to con- 
sider ways in which their project may have an 
impact beyond your local community. You may 
want to conclude this session by repeating the 
Lord’s prayer in unison. 


Needs Together 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Review of unit 
II. Christian interest in the world parish 
III. World needs identified 
IV. Agencies of service 
V. What the future holds 


To BEGIN 


The purpose of this session is to discuss how 
the churches are working together to meet world 
needs beyond our national boundaries. This ac- 
complishment is being fulfilled through co-opera- 
tion with church groups outside our own con- 
tinental area as well as with churches in the 
United States. We usually define this work as 
a part of the missionary program. 

Churches working together to meet world needs 
is an important part of the total Christian pro- 
gram. Knoff says, “There is no more impressive 
spectacle in Christendom today than the sight of 
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Christian churches banded together to meet the 
needs of the world.” Sometimes these needs are 
located in parts of the world a long way from our 
shores. 

To begin, present the nature and purpose of 
this session. Other sessions have been concerned 
with churches working together in the commu- 
nity and in the nation. Now we turn to the in- 
ternational ecumenical program. 


How To PROCEED 
I. Review of unit 


“Churches Working Together” is a unit of five 
sessions. A review of material was suggested mid- 
way through the unit. In closing the unit another 
review is recommended. The average church 
member is not well informed about the ecumenical 
program. Churches have been working together 
on a vast scale, yet there has not been an adequate 
publicity program for such work. This lesson unit 
helps fill this need. 

Your review should be brief, perhaps referring 
only to each lesson title. For instance, last Sun- 
day’s title was “Co-operation in Educational Ef- 
fort.” Each title is self-explanatory and offers a 
concise picture of churches working together. 


II. Christian interest in the world parish 


The Great Commission of Jesus to his fol- 
lowers is found in Maithew 28:19-20. Jesus in- 
tended his truth to be shared with all men. The 
gospel is universal in its appeal and approach. That 
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Missionary effort has made possible this Christian church in Japan. 


man’s destiny should be fulfilled in the redemptive 
power of God was the aim of Jesus Christ. 

Jesus’ tremendous concern for human need is 
illustrated in his parable of the judgment (Mat- 
thew 25:31-46). In this parable he identifies him- 
self with the needy, the poor, and the imprisoned. 
The followers of Christ are judged by what they 
have done to alleviate human need. Belief in creed 
and loyalty in worship are not standards of judg- 
ment. The test is the measure of sympathy for 
unfortunate men and the self-sacrifice made to 
relieve their misfortune. 

The Great Commission has been an inspiring 
motivation for carrying the gospel and Christian 
service to far-off corners of the world. Churches 
of the world have combined their programs and 
services in many places. John Wesley made the 
familiar statement, “The world is my parish.” This 
outlook is equally true for the contemporary 
Christian movement. 


III. World needs identified 


While serving overseas in World War II, I came 
into intimate contact with some of the native 
peoples living on New Guinea and other islands in 
the South Pacific. 

One day I watched natives from Biak Island 
row out to our ship in their dugout canoes. I con- 
sidered this region one of the forlorn outposts of 
the world. Yet as those natives approached the 
ship, I was surprised to see each wearing a metal 
cross, supported by a string tied around his neck. 























Somewhat later I saw their churches, constructed 
of bamboo and reeds, at the edge of the jungle. 
Some self-denying missionary had introduced 
these natives to Christ. 

What tasks confronted the missionary who 
served these island people? I saw natives with 
gaping sores, afflicted by the fungi and poisonous 
germs characteristic of tropical lands. Surely they 
needed medication and a program designed to im- 
prove their health. They also needed a program of 
education to eradicate primitive superstitions and 
fear, a program aimed at improving their standard 
of living. Above all, there was the need which 
brought the missionary to this foreign land—the 
natives’ need to learn about the Savior of men, 
Jesus Christ. 

This illustration is not confined to the South 
Pacific. The needs of the islanders exist through- 
out the world. Only in Europe and the western 
hemisphere is there an adequate standard of liv- 
ing. Most of the countries of the world are under- 
developed, with their peoples suffering from be- 
low-standard economic, social, and cultural condi- 
tions. This is the nature of the world need the 
churches are helping to alleviate. 


IV. Agencies of service 


The story of organized missionary work is as 
intriguing as that of the educational effort. It is 
quite amazing to go back into the early history of 
our nation and discover that even then churches 
were uniting their missionary activities. The Mis- 
sionary Society of Connecticut originated in 1798. 
This group was concerned with evangelizing the 
Indian population of America and the frontier 
settlers. Missionary societies were formed also by 
the Dutch Reformed, Presbyterian, and Baptist 
churches. Following these successful beginnings, 
several co-operative societies were formed 
throughout the young nation. 

From such small roots have grown our present- 
day agencies of service to the world. For instance, 
our Methodist Board of Missions is a member of 
the larger Division of Foreign Missions, a group of 
forty-four denominations serving through the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. 

Knoff pinpoints the work and scope of the 
Division of Foreign Missions: “The Division 
worked through ten area committees. Some ex- 
amples are Africa, Near East, Far East, Southern 
Asia, Latin America. It works also through sev- 
eral functional committees, such as Medical Mis- 
sions, Audio-Visual Education, Rural Missions, 
World Literacy.” 

One of the most powerful agencies in bringing 
the gospel to foreign countries is the American 
Bible Society. The Bible Society began in 1816 
and is one of the oldest missionary societies in 
America. A World-Wide Bible Reading program is 
fostered by this agency, assisted by approximately 
eighty church bodies. The program for Universal 
Bible Sunday (the second Sunday in December) 


is created by representatives from several denom- 
inations and carried out through the facilities of 
the Society. 

When Gutenberg invented the printing press, 
the Bible was handwritten and published only in 
thirty-three languages. The Bible had been inter- 
preted in only seventy-one languages when the 
Society began its work in America. Through mod- 
ern means of translation, communication, and 
publication, the Society now prints Scripture in 
1,100 languages. However, the American Bible 
Society reports that one thousand more languages 
need an individual translation of Scripture. 

Your class will surely be familiar with the 
observance of Universal Bible Sunday and the 
free-will offering for the Bible Society. Interpret 
the work of this agency to the class, using it as an 
example of co-operative religious work in meet- 
ing the spiritual needs of the world. 

A speech made on the Senate floor by Senator 
Hubert H. Humphrey illustrates the vast effort of 
churches to alleviate the world’s bread problem. 
Senator Humphrey referred to the work of Church 
World Service, another division of the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ. 

He said, “Take the case of Church World Serv- 
ice. Shipments in 1956 of commodities went to 34 
countries in Europe, Asia, and other parts of the 
world. The shipments totaled almost 192 million 
pounds. To think of the processing of these goods, 
starting from the requests in the field, procure- 
ment from the Government, movement and mark- 
ing at port for shipment overseas, shipping, re- 
ceiving, and distribution, and when we think also 
that on the average 145 such shipments were made 
each month during 1956, it is truly an accomplish- 
ment of heroic proportions.” 

Church World Service sponsors this program 
through the co-operative effort of major Protes- 
tant and Eastern Orthodox denominations. The 
program itself is entitled SOS, or “Share Our 
Surplus” program. Surplus food and commodities 
are received from the government, transported, 
and distributed abroad. Voluntary contributions 
from the co-operating churches help to supple- 
ment the endeavor. The undernourished and un- 
derprivileged of the world, regardless of race, 
creed, or color, are greatly supported by this mis- 
sionary enterprise. 

The story of world missions is one of interna- 
tional brotherhood in action. Its impetus lies in 
the existence of human need and a spontaneous 
compassion to serve. The agencies and activities 
mentioned in the foregoing paragraphs are only 
a part of the total picture of world-wide missions. 
The information given illustrates how churches 
are co-operatively carrying out the expressed wish 
of Jesus Christ to serve the world. 


V. What the future holds 


The accelerated parade of scientific discoveries 
in this century leads us to ask the question, Where 
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does the Church go from here? Technological im- 
provements have produced miracles in our time. 
Conversation in the laboratory and on the street 
turns to space travel, exploration of the moon and, 
eventually, Mars. On the other hand, the Church 
is still concerned in reaching three fourths of this 
planet. Is the Church behind the times? 

Bishop Arthur Moore has made this penetrat- 
ing analysis: “The world misson of the church is 
the one thing that can save it from the corroding 
influences of a secular civilization. Perusal of the 
history of the church across the centuries dis- 
closes that its golden pages have been written 
when the missionary passion was strongest. Its 
power and influence in the homeland are insepa- 
rably linked with its passion for the ends of the 
earth. Either it takes all men into its love or it 
forfeits the right to claim God as the supreme 
ruler of the world and Jesus Christ as the uni- 
versal Saviour. Christ’s gospel was intended for 
all men, and the church must have a field as broad 
as the whole wide world if it is truly to represent 
him.” ! 

It is sacrificial interest in others that keeps us 
alive, either as individuals or church groups. The 
Church will march forward in world conquest in 
ratio to its missionary zeal. We cannot say pre- 
cisely what the future holds, but on the basis of 
the contemporary Christian scene, we expect the 
future church to present more of a united front to 
the world than ever before. It is not impractical 
to expect that the ecumenical movement will one 
day be universal rather than world-wide. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What is the nature of our spiritual respon- 
sibility to people of other races and creeds? 

2. Identify the agencies and services of co- 
operative church groups working abroad. Identify 


1 Bishop Arthur Moore, in Methodism, edited by William K. 
Anderson. Abingdon Press, 1947. 





The unit for April was planned to “en- 
courage adults to examine and evaluate the 
way of life in their homes and to suggest 
ways in which they can develop wholesome 
Christian family living.” This study can cul- 
minate in observance of National Family 
Week, May 4-11. 

The lesson topics are: 


April 6: Haven or Hangout? 

April 13: A Place to Work and Play 

April 20: A Source of Spiritual Power and 
Strength 

April 27: A Vital Force in the Community 


“The Family Sanctuary,” by Anna and 
Harlan Waite, will be a valuable resource. 











the part your own church may play in helping to 
serve world need. 

3. What impetus will bring health and life to 
the churches? 

4. Do you think that the missionary enterprise 
is made stronger through co-operative programs 
of national and international agencies? Explain. 


In CLOSING 


In closing you might repeat the main thoughts 
of this unit. Above all, you should leave the class 
with the idea of what each individual can con- 
tribute to co-operative Christian work. Each one 
may need to broaden his interest in others, or 
strive to better achieve “the mind of Christ’ in 
himself. 


ra————The Group in Action 








By ROBERT GOLTER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose: It is hoped that this session will help 
the group understand better some ways in which 
co-operative action in a local community may 
spread in its influence to the Christian community 
throughout the world. 

Preparation: Read this week’s session in Adult 
Student. Read “The Leader in Action” in ADULT 
TreacHer. Ask several members of the class to be 
responsible for discovering and suggesting to the 
group several ways in which their project may 
influence and be influenced by the world church. 

To begin: Review briefly last week’s session. 
Call for progress reports on the class project. Ex- 
plain the importance of this session for the class 
and the class project: Nothing Christian is done in 
a vacuum, for the entire Church feels the impact 
of anything attempted in the name of Christ. 

How to proceed: Invite the class to suggest 
ways in which their project may have influence in 
other parts of the world. If suggestions lag, ask 
specific questions of those persons contacted be- 
fore the class. 

It would be helpful to find out what some other 
groups have done with similar projects. For such 
information you might write a class letter to the 
Reverend Gerald E. Knoff, Executive Secretary, 
National Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
United States of America, 257 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, New York. 

You will likely want to continue working on 
this project. Do not drop it because the unit is 
ended. It might be well to appoint a committee to 
be responsible for it as an ongoing project. 

In closing: Make a summary of the class prog- 
ress during the last five weeks. 
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A Layman’s Guide to Protestant 
Theology, by William Hordern. 
Macmillan, 1955. 222 pages. $3.50. 


Most books on religion are writ- 
ten for the layman, according to 
the book jackets. Here is one really 
written for the layman and in a 
language he can understand. 

There is a new interest in the- 
ology on the part of the thoughtful 
layman. But when the layman 
hears the terms “fundamental” and 
“liberal,” how can he know what 
is meant? What is the place of 
“neo-orthodoxy” in the theological 
picture? A Layman’s Guide to 
Protestant Theology explains the 
various trends and movements in 
a clear, nontechnical language so 
that any reader can understand the 
basic emphasis of each group and 
the areas in which one tradition 
differs from another. 

Some chapter headings are “The 
Growth of Orthodoxy,” “Funda- 
mentalism or Conservative Chris- 
tianity: The Defense of Ortho- 
doxy,” “Liberalism: The Remaking 
of Orthodoxy,” ‘“Neo-Orthodoxy: 
The Rediscovery of Orthodoxy,” 
“American Neo-Orthodoxy: Rein- 
hold Niebuhr,” “The Boundary Be- 
tween Liberalism and Neo-Ortho- 
doxy: Paul Tillich.” 

From a reading of these chapter 
headings, one can see that Hordern 
traces the growth of orthodoxy 
against a background of modern 
thought. He brings us up to date 
with a fair, objective analysis of 
present-day thought. 

This book is in its sixth printing. 
It is one you will want for your 
permanent library. 


New Understandings of Leader- 
ship, by Murray G. Ross and 
Charles E. Hendry. Association 
Press, 1957. 158 pages. $3.50. 


The authors of this book say in 
their preface: “The purpose of this 
book is to provide, for those who 
carry day-to-day responsibilities 
for leadership training and de- 
velopment in business, education- 
al, or social organizations, a rela- 
tively simple summary of recent 
thinking and research on the na- 
ture and meaning of leadership. 
To this end we have reviewed a 
large number of studies, which we 
have attempted to summarize in a 


way that will be helpful to the 
practitioner in the field.” 

With the new developments in 
the understanding of leadership 
and group techniques, this book 
will be of interest to leaders of 
adults. 

The book is divided into three 
parts: Part I: Theory; Part II: 
Research Findings; Part III: Im- 
plications. Under Part I, such topics 
as these are discussed: “Leadership 
as traits within the individual 
leader,” “Leadership as a function 
of the group.” “Leadership as a 
function of the situation.” Part II 
discusses such things as “What the 
Leader Must Be,” “What the Lead- 
er Must Do,” “Group Factors 
Affecting Leadership.” Part III 
includes “Variables in the Leader’s 
Role,” and “A Tentative Leader- 
ship Development Program.” 

This book is not written with the 
church alone in mind, but some 
of the findings will be applicable 
to situations found within groups 
in churches. Adult groups using 
group techniques will find this 
book helpful in understanding 
themselves and their situations. 

The authors are from the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. Mr. Ross is 
vice-president, and Mr. Hendry is 
dean of the School of Social Work. 


The Message of the Fourth 
Gospel, by Eric L. Titus. Abing- 
don Press, 1957. 253 pages. $3.50. 


Any writer of a commentary on 
the Fourth Gospel has a funda- 
mental approach that should be 
explained to the readers at the out- 
set. Titus does this in a fine way 
in his book. He says: 

“1. The commentary assumes 
that the Fourth Gospel is a 
thoroughgoing interpretation of 
Jesus; at no point is this assump- 
tion weakened by the tendency to 
mix history and interpretation. 

“2. An understanding of the 
evangelist’s method is held to be 
basic to an adequate interpretation; 
exegesis is therefore made at every 
point in the light of the contextual 
evidence of literary techniques in- 
volved. 

“3. The assumption is that the 
fourth evangelist was a popular re- 
ligionist, not a philosopher. 

“4. The commentary proceeds on 
the assumption that John was de- 


pendent mainly on Paul and the 
Synoptics, and that Hellenistic 
writers (such as Philo) contributed 
to the evangelist’s thought only in 
the sense that Hellenism was his 
native ‘atmosphere!’ .. . 

“5. A radical difference between 
this commentary and the vast ma- 
jority is that it deals with the 
Gospel material section by section, 
not verse by verse. An attempt is 
made to identify natural units of 
material and to isolate their mean- 
ing.” 

There are special discussions of 
the evangelist’s literary method, 
the Logos doctrine, and the concept 
of the Spirit. 

Teachers will put this commen- 
tary to good use as they prepare 
to lead groups dealing with this 
area of the Bible. 

The author is professor of New 
Testament literature, Southern 
California School of Theology. 


Horizons for Older People, by 
George Gleason. Macmillan, 1957. 
137 pages. $2.95. 


The time to look forward to 
older adulthood is before you reach 
that age. Too many persons act as 
though somehow they were going 
to escape that period of life. There 
is only one way to do that and that 
is to die young. But more people 
are living longer, and we, as groups 
and individuals, are beginning to 
ask, “What does this mean for me?” 

George Gleason’s book will help 
us answer that question. He dis- 
cusses first what old age means in 
our age. Then he indicates the 
need for more and more older-adult 
groups in our churches. He tells 
how an older-adult group can be 
started and gives good suggestions 
for programs and projects for such 
groups. 

There is a good section on re- 
tirement and employment after re- 
tirement from our usual job. Other 
subjects that he deals with are 
financial security, health, housing, 
recreation and hobbies. The oppor- 
tunity for the church to serve the 
community is given good treat- 
ment. 

The Appendix includes resources 
for group leaders, post-retirement 
paid occupations, volunteer services 
to the church and community, 
and homes for the aging. 
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AMERICA’S FAVORITE 
MAGAZINE FOR PARENTS 


No wonder THE CHRISTIAN HOME is regarded 
as America’s finest magazine for parents. Each 
big, colorful monthly issue brings 64 pages of 
practical counsel and guidance—and whole- 
some entertainment, too—for all parents of chil- 
dren from birth through teens. 
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ONLY $2.50 A YEAR: 


The Methodist Publishing —- 


Please order from House serving you 
Baltimore 3 Chicago 11 Cincinnati 2 Dallas 1 
Detroit 1 Kansas City 6 Nashville 2 New York 11 
Pittsburgh 30 Portland 5 Richmond 16 San Francisco 2 





CAN MEET the need of Christian parents 
for Christian answers to problems in fam- 
ily living and in rearing children from 
birth through teens. That's why THE 
CHRISTIAN HOME is depended upon for 
guidance by so many Christian families 
in these trying times. Well planned topic 
themes cover in detail most of the major 
problems faced by parents today. THE 
CHRISTIAN HOME meets this need as no 
other publication can. 


ORDER TODAY 
FOR YOURSELF AND YOUR 
FRIENDS. 
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Please enter the following subscriptions 
:to THE CHRISTIAN HOME at $2.50 a 
year. 
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